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Any way you figure /t... 


Ford Trucks Cost Less! 
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ae Ford costs start low — 
Ford costs stay low... 


Most powerful big truck in its class! 
New Ford F-800 Big Job. GCW Compare Ford, model for model, 
10,000 Ibs., now offers 212-h.p. Spe with any other truck line and you'll 





find that, based on factory-suggested 
list prices, Ford has more models 
priced under competition than any 
other line. 

But low initial cost is only one of 
the reasons why Fords cost less. 
Take resale value—it stays high, 
thanks to the demand for used Fords. 
Take operating costs—no other 
trucks with comparable horsepower 
beat Ford’s modern Short Stroke en- 
=~ gines for gas and oil economy. 


i \*~ Ford Trucks cost less to maintain 


cial V-8 engine with 4-barrel carbu 





retor, functional hood air scoop and 


dual exhaust 



















because they last longer. This is a 
_.. fact certified by independent life in- 
™. surance experts. 
mais. sates we When you take everything into con- 
| ea ~ _ “sideration, you’ll agree Ford Trucks 
a ga” cost less! Before you buy any truck, 
* see your Ford Dealer. 


— <a 








More loadspace than any 
other 4-ton Pickup—up 
to 19 cu. ft. more! New 
Ford F-100, GVW 5,000 
Ibs., now offers full 8-ft. 
box. 6}4-ft. box is standard 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest license registration data on 10,068,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer. 
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Sell every drop | 
of your milk! 


Switch calves to Land O’ Lakes Calf 
Milk Replacer at four days 





INCREASE MILK SALES DURING YOUR BASE PERIOD 


If you sell fluid milk, now you can increase your base and 
raise your milk profits all year ‘round. Or, if you sell only 


manufacturing milk, now you can market every drop. CALF MILK REPLACER 


ARIZONA: Southwest Coopera- 


How? Simply by switching your calves at four days to tive Wholesale 
Land O'Lakes Calf Milk Replacer and selling all. your CALIFORNIA: Poultry. Pr: 
valuable milk! You can feed it for about $1.75 per hundred- Soeees Seer Veulry Crates: 
weight—far under the price of whole milk. COLORADO: Denver Milk Pro- 
ucers, inc. 
And remember this about Calf Milk Replacer. It’s a milk IDAHO: idaho Egg Producers 
product. It is not a milk substitute. Absolutely no cereals ILLINOIS: IIinois Milk Pro- 
added. It does not create a milk surplus. And it’s fortified ne , ee 
with vitamins and trace minerals plus antibiotics. jeg nt oar ag 
What’s more, 10% added fats give your calves 22% extra Some eae eee 
. ae : Farmers Cooperative 
calories (over and above maintenance) for building extra Jobbing Association 
weight, better hair coat and thriftier condition. Why wait? MICHIGAN: Michigan Farm Bu- 
" reau Services, inc. 
Buy it from your local dealer. MINNESOTA: Land O'Lakes 
. . ealers 
*After colostrum (4 days) all your milk is marketable. NEBRASKA: Land O° Lakes 
alers 
NORTH DAKOTA: Land O'Lakes 


alers 


® OREGON: Pacific Supply Co- 
operative 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Land O'Lakes 
Deaiers 


TENNESSEE: Mid-South Milk 
Producers Association 


( A L F M | L K ie t Pp LAC f bk TEXAS: Guif Coast Federated 
good ene meee toedey BO 
a roducers Association; ichita 
Also sold as CALF MAKER and CALF NIP in some areas Falls Area Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation 
UTAH: Utah Poultry and Farm- 
ers Cooperative Association 


WASHINGTON: Washington Co- 
operative Farmers Association 


WISCONSIN: Land O'Lakes 
Dealers; Wisconsin Farmco 
Service 


WYOMING: Big Horn Coopera- 
tive Marketing Association 








sou as CALF MAKER w 


SOUTHERN STATES COOPERA- 
TIVE, INC.: Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee. 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE Ex- 
CHANGE, INC.: North Carolina, 
South Carolina. 

THE COTTON PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION: Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida. 


THE FARM BUREAU COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, INC.: Ohio, 


sou AS CALF NIP sy 


MFA Co-op Exchange, St. 
Joseph, Missouri 














LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN, 
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How 
can | 

'y sanitize 
my 
utensils 
BEST? 


...to avoid rejects 









»»to prevent sour milk 


.-.to produce high 
quality fluid milk 


ANSWER — use Lo-Bax® chlorine bactericides, 
the time-tested sanitizing agents that give 
highly effective concentrations of chlorine for 
fast bacteria kills. 


Lo-Bax Special and LoBax-W (containing a 
wetting agent) dissolve quickly, providing the best in 
chlorine rinse solutions that keep all your dairy 
utensils and milking machine parts sanitary and 
germ-free. This complete protection means a bigger 
milk check for you at the end of every month! 


Find out how simple it is to get “Grade A insurance” 
for your milk . .. send for the informative, 
fully illustrated new booklet “How Can | Sanitize 


My Utensils Properly ?” 
= 

















(Hee eee oe eee ee 
i 1 
a. 

OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
i INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND ! 
1 MATHIESON i 
I i 
I Please send me a copy of “How Can ] 
: | Sanitize My Utensils Properly?” : 
i i 
| ! 
’ 
} i 
P NAME i 
! l 
1 ADDRESS i 
I I 
| | 
i 3876 

a | 
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COVER PICTURE 

As dairy farms become fewer and cities be- 
come larger, we sometimes wonder if urban liv- 
ing can ever provide what we consider one of 
the greatest advantages of raising a family on 
the farm, the association with livestock. 

While nothing spectacular, we are very fond 
af this typical dairy farm scene taken near 
Lititz, Pennsylvania. The youngster bringing 
the cows home for the evening milking is Lor- 
raine Bollinger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
Bollinger. This is a Grant Heilman photograph. 
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Hoard & Sons Company. All rights reserved. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS INCREASED 2 PER CENT FROM 
MID-MAY TO MID-JUNE. PARITY RATIO WENT UP ANOTHER 
POINT, TO 86. 





ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM AMENDED. CROPLAND GRAZED BE- 
TWEEN JANUARY 1 AND JUNE 22 THIS YEAR ELIGIBLE 
FOR INCLUSION IN SOIL BANK. PREVIOUS REGULATIONS 
EXCLUDED SUCH CROPLAND. GRAZING LIMITATION NOW 
APPLIES ONLY TO PERIOD JUNE 23 TO END OF YEAR. 
CERTIFICATION OF STATE'S GOVERNOR AND APPROVAL 
BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WILL PERMIT GRAZING 
UNDER SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 





SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM EXPANDED TO INCLUDE CHILD-CARE 
INST’ TUTIONS DEVOTED TO CARE AND TRAINING OF 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN AS WELL AS SCHOOLS. 





EMERGENCY LOANS TO FARMERS EXTENDED TO JUNE 30, 1959. 
LOANS NOW AVAILABLE TO PART-TIME FARMERS WHO 
HAVE DEPENDED ON AGRICULTURE FOR LIVELIHOOD FOR 
AT LEAST ONE YEAR OF MOST RECENT 10 YEARS. SUB- 
STANTIAL FARM OPERATION MUST BE CONDUCTED AT 
TIME OF LOAN APPLICATION. MAXIMUM’*LOAN INCREASED 
FROM $7,000 TO $9,000. 





MILK PRODUCTION WILL HIT ALL-TIME RECORD OF 128% BILLION 
POUNDS IF PRODUCTION DURING JUNE-DECEMBER PERIOD 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE AT SAME AVERAGE RATE AS 
DURING JANUARY-MAY PERIOD. 








PROPOSALS FOR NEW ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY RECEIVED 
FROM 31 STATE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES PLUS 35 OTHER 
CITIES. NEW FACILITIES WILL REPLACE 50-YEAR-OLD 
LABORATORY IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CLOSED AS UNSAFE. 
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In YOUR next issue! 


HELEN HYLAND IS A RECORD-BREAKER ... 
The photographs we waited for have arrived so 
you will see how this New York dairywoman 
makes her terrific records. Her herd of 62 
Guernseys averaged 12,474 pounds milk, 690 
pounds butterfat on twice-daily milking. 

WHEN COWS ARE ON PASTURE .. . Quality of 
pasture determines whether or not hay or silage 
should be fed, based on many years of con- 
trolled research at Louisiana and Kentucky. 

INCREASE MILK SALES WITH MILK THAT 
TASTES GOOD .. . Here is what “tasters” 
found when they judged milk from 10,000 Ver- 
mont farms for off-flavors. 

IF COWS COULD ONLY TROT... With the 
show season at hand, you will find this humor- 
ous analysis of our cattle shows entertaining to 
read. 

AND MANY MORE... 
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3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
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A simple idea that 
Puts Dollars 


in Dairy Farmer Pockets 


~ CEPARATED 


| COMPARTMENTS 


| 
! | 
| 
FOR ICE / FOR MILK 
and ice water | 
| 
) 





LOWER COSTS FOR BULK milk cooling mean more dollars in your 
pocket. Wilson bulk coolers are designed on the simple idea that 
dairy farmers want best milk protection for lowest cost. Because 
ice and milk compartments are separated, you get simpler design, 
simpler operation, and more safety for your milk. The result? Lower 
initial cost, lower service cost, and lowest long range cost. . . be- 
cause simplicity results in longest service— you get the most for 
your bulk cooler dollar. 


LOWER INITIAL COST is apparent when you examine Wilson’s sim- 
plicity. Installation is easier, costs less. In many cases, there are 
no extra wiring costs—because Wilson’s separated ice bank with 
big water compartment and simple gravity-flow cooling gives you 
all the refrigeration you need with a smaller compressor. There is a 
higher water-to-milk ratio than in any other cooler. It gives you 
more cooling and safer cooling in case of power failure. 


LOWER SERVICE COSTS result from the built-in protection of the 
famous drop-in refrigeration unit. In case of power failure, remove 
the entire unit and use block ice or well water till power is restored. 
Or put in a spare . . . just takes a few minutes. No other bulk cooler 
gives you milk protection insurance like this. 


i ee WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 





Smyrna, Delaware 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 





~~ . ; &. 
i 4 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Your nearby Wilson dealer will be glad to 
give you all the details. And he's always 
available to give you local, expert service. 
See him today or mail the coupon below. 






Wilson Refrigeration, Inc 
Dept. H-9, Smyrna, Delaware 
Rush information on (] Bulk Milk Coolers [L] Can Milk Coolers 


Name Ror A Sods 





Address —— 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSESESESESSC SHES ESSE HEHE HEHEHE 
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It’s a BK fact! 


Hard-water”’ 


dairies know that milkstone 


increases bacteria count, cuts profits! 





ve rew PENNCLEAN 


the safe, powerful liquid acid cleaner 
that removes all milkstone fast! 





in utensils and 
» bree ling place 
complete 


Milkstone deposits 
equipmen t provide 
for bacteria prevent 


dairy sanitatior 





Pennciean contains a controlled acid 
thatremovesall deposits—yet doesn’t 
harm or discolor metais! 





may be applied by flush, 
methods 


Pennciean 
circulation, soak, or spot 











Use Pennciean for milkstone re- 
moval, BryKo*® Liquid Cleaner for 
daily wash-up, and famous 8-K 
Powder® for sanitizing. They're all 
in the B-K line sold by your dairy, 
dealer, and receiving station. 





"Trademark of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 





For further information, write B-K Dept. 135, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


THREE PENN CENTER PLAZA, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 














Don't Miss... 








your subscription NOW! 


PEOARDS 


3 Years — $2.00 


(CANADA 





a single issue of HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN in the coming 
months! Our Editors are 


most enthusiastic about the features planned for coming is- 
sues. Every day we get letters from folks who waited just a 
little too long to renew and so missed a few issues. 

Take advantage of today’s prices and extend or renew 
Simply tear off the address portion 
on back cover and mail with your check. 


Send Renewal Today to 


EIAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


5 Years — $3.00 


(Regular Rate $1.00 a Year) 
1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These cojumeme are open to the readers of Heerd's Deizymem Sor the 


{ their jon gen A A 
five, destruct opin ve, ‘wise ‘oP fou ~ So. 
Dairyman assumes responsibility for enxprensed. 


Set our own prices 


I think the farmer should set 
his own prices for his products 
through his own organizations in- 
stead of depending upon the gov- 
ernment to do it. He must help 
himself rather than expect it of 
someone else. Labor and other bus- 
inesses set the prices of their 
products. 

Suppose that all the dairy farm- 
ers did not sell any milk and cream 
until the manufacturers and re- 
tailers paid a certain price for it. 
Couldn't dairy farmers get their 
price? I think they could. Ldbor 
always gets theirs. 

Perhaps there are too many 
workers, cars, flour, lumber, hats, 
etc. Does the government pay the 
workers or manufacturers a sub- 
sidy, or retire them? Do they pay 
the car manufacturers to make 
fewer cars? That's what they are 
trying to do with the farmers. 

South Dakota R. H. FRANSEN 


Distribution too costly 


As a young farmer, I am vitally 
concerned with the many problems 
facing us today, such as mounting 
farm costs in the face of falling 
prices the farmer receives for his 
products. 

I am a dairy farmer. Our family 
numbers seven. We consume, on 
the average, six quarts of milk 
daily for which, if we sold it, we 
could get 9.64 cents per quart or 
a total of 58 cents. 

The same family in town or in 
the city would pay 6 x 25 cents, 
or $1.50 per day. How many fam- 
ilies with young children can af- 
ford to pay that much? 

I think we will continue to have 
surpluses so long as these condi- 
tions exist. Our only hope is to 
use more efficient and less costly 
ways of distribution, such as spe- 
cial discounts to stores, use of larg- 
er containers, vending machines, 
and so forth. 


Pennsylvania JULIUS REPLOGLE 


Try “bitter pills” 


Tt is not the family-size farm 
that has agriculture all loused up, 
but the doctor, lawyer, politician, 
businessman, shop man, etc. who 
grow grain, vegetables, nursery, 
greenhouse products, and every 
kind of agriculture. Everyone of 
these has a living income from an- 
other source. They are not needed 
in agriculture and are the surplus 
builders. 

I have five suggestions which 
might be of some help to save the 
family-size farm but it will have 
to cover agriculture 100 per cent. 

1. License only fiill-time farm- 
ers at a minimum fee up to 400 
acres, which is large enough for 
family-size farms. All acreage be- 
yond 400 acres an extra charge 
per acre. All of these proceeds to 
be used for farmers’ crop insur- 
ance, hospitalization, and to aid 
farmers’ families financially in dis- 
tress such as death, accident, etc. 

2. Deny a license to anyone or 
any corporation to prevent him 
from commercially if he 
has a net income of $3,000 or more 
from another source. Or license 


him and collect an agricultural 
nuisance tax on his full net earn- 
ings, to go to the revenue depart- 
ment, not as a means to collect 
revenue but large enough to dis- 
courage him from producing com- 
mercially. 

3. Pay parity at 90 per cent for 
1956 to let the farmer get back 
off the limb. Beginning 1957, with- 
draw all supports of conservation, 
lime, fertilizer, seed, etc. I have 
only 30 acres and do not use any 
of this “relief”. My soil does not 
produce any worse than others 
who have had all this nonsense. 

4. Get the records of the first 
50 high producers in 1955 to show 
who the owners are, where located, 
what size acreage, what they pro- 
duce, and what money received for 
parity, lime, seed, fertilizer, etc. 
Publish these in farm papers, by 
press, radio, and otherwise to let 
the public know who is getting 
benefit from agricultural legisla- 
tion to encourage overproduction. 

5. Have the state set up con- 
trols for agriculture. The farmers 
of one state could be represented 
by a board which makes legislation 
which would be beneficial to that 
particular state. Then there could 
be a national board to legislate 
common problems, if any. The New 
York state farmers keeping up with 
the Kansas state farmers is like 
“the Smiths keeping up with the 
Joneses.” 

We have had all kinds of ideas 
tried on the farmers since the 
early 30's, all to be cured by the 
same sweet pills. Why not try bit- 
ter pills for a change? 


New York JOHN OLSMIT 
Back-siphoning 
In the article, “Rough time for 


old-style drinking cups,” which you 
published in your magazine for 
May 25, you printed a_ sketch 
which included a barn on a higher 
elevation than the house. 

This is one possibility for back- 
siphonage. However, it might also 
occur if the house and barn hap- 
pen to be on equal levels but some 
part of the system was lower than 
the barn. We do not want to leave 
the impression that the illustration 
that you presented was the only 
possibility for back-siphonage, but 
that it could occur in a variety of 
circumstances. 

Michigan De. James S. Boyp 


Some “‘just silly” 


We always look for this column 
of opinions. Some are very sensi- 
ble while some are just silly. Take 
the letter, “They use our money,” 
for example. 

Evidently the writer of that let- 
ter has never been in the milk 
business. Suppose he was buying 
milk from 100 farmers and selling 
to 50 retailers. Even in normal 
times there are losses. Eighty per 
cent of the people are in debt. 

buys on installment. 

I have seen some of this busi- 
ness. The milk is consumed all 
right but getting the money when 
the month is up is something else. 

Certainly some companies could 
Ane but getting our pay the 

of the month really means 
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that at the end of the year we are 
only losing 20 days. 

This business of farming must 
be figured over a period of 5 to 
10 years. This twice-a-month pay 
or “from hand-to-mouth” will not 
work. As for the man of the 30- 
day caliber, he is out of the pic- 
ture. 

Ohio Sam RITTER 


Bouquet to Round Table 


As a dairy farmer, I want to say 
that I enjoy getting your maga- 
zine. I think it is the finest dairy 
publication that can be read. Your 
Round Table articles are very good 
to read over and then apply some 
of the practices to our own herd. 

Minnesota FRED FELTMANN, JR. 


Who pays the hauler? 


I am a milk hauler, and have 
been reading everything about 
bulk vs. can pickup. 

Nearly everyone says the farm- 
ers make more money; perhaps the 
dairy would have less employees, 
but, tell me, where do I make more 
money with a bulk tank? Less 
work! O. K., but that does not 
put more money in my pocket. 

If I charge less for hauling (or, 
in some instances, the same) and 
haul less milk, how am I supposed 
to pay for the equipment? 

Michigan R. S. 


Happy on the farm 


I wonder just who is to blame 
for the farm problems. 

What do the hog farmers do if 
the price on hogs goes up? Do they 
raise the same as before so the 
price will stay up? Oh, no! They 
usually buy and raise twice as 
many and then down goes the price. 

Then there’s the dairy farmer; 
he complains about milk going 
down in price in the spring. Just 
why does it? All the farmers, or 
a good many of them, usually have 
twice aS many cows coming fresh 
in the spring as in the fall of the 
year. And then what happens? 
The price goes down from $4.82 a 
hundred in November to $3.42 in 
May. 

We've been on our farm almost 
five years, and invested thousands 
of dollars, and we're not making 
any more money than the average 
factory worker with very little 
money invested. 

But, then, when you look at it 
another way, when the factory 
worker is laid off what does he 
have? He’s lucky if he’s got a 
home to live in. The farmer, if 
he’s got his farm and livestock 
paid for and has to sell out, will 
have at least $20,000 or $30,000. 
For all its hardships, it’s worth 

















“You think you left WHAT gate 
open?” 





it on the farm. It’s all up to you 
whether you “sink or swim” on the 
farm. But if you are not willing 
to work and save, the farm is no 
place for you. They both go to- 
gether. 

We have six children from 5 to 
13 years, and you certainly could 
not find a better place for them 
than on the farm. Our farm has 
four fish ponds on it and the chil- 
dren have fun on them the year 
around, fishing and wading in the 
summertime and skating in the 
winter. 

It is a very. good place to keep 
children occupied. In town 
would have no place to play but on 
the sidewalks and streets. We have 
plenty of hills and woods for the 
children to go hiking or picnicking 
in, too. 

All in all, the farm is really the 
best place to be. 

On the farm you have the satis- 
faction of seeing the results of 
hard work right before your eyes. 
It is really a wonderful sight to 
see a field of ripened wheat wav- 
ing in the wind, or see the bright 
green of alfalfa in the springtime. 
I love to see the second crop of al- 
falfa, too, beside the ripened grain. 
It is really a beautiful sight. 

I could sit here all day writing 
of the beautiful sights you can see 
on the farm if you take a little 
time out to look for them. I also 
love to see a good dairy herd of 
cows grazing on a bright green car- 
pet of meadow. Toa dairyman noth- 
ing could give more satisfaction 
than to see a herd of good cows in 
his pasture field. It takes a life- 
time of work and worry to build 
up a good dairy herd. 

For all the trouble and hard- 
ships you'll find on the farm, I 
think it is the only place to raise 
a growing healthy family. 

Ohio Mrs. GLEN B. FISHER 


“Very fair” 


I would like to renew my sub- 
scription to your magazine. I en- 
joy it very much. It is very fair, 
not like the which 
I find to be just a mouthpiece for 
one special political party. 

Massachusetts ALBERT CARDOZA 








Custom operators late 


In our own experience with cus- 
tom work, we find that you cannot 
depend upon it because the people 
who do it never get around on 
time. One year, we lost 20 acres 
of oats; another, our hay was way 
late; another, our silage was too 
late. 

Perhaps in some sections of 
America this is not so, but we have 
always found it true here. There- 
fore, if the modern farmer is work- 
ing for high production, he cannot 
afford to have his work custom 
done. 


New York Caro.Yn §S, RIce 


Likes helpful service 


Received the article “We like 
bulk handling of milk” also, “What 
to consider when buying a bulk 
tank.” Many thanks, this has cer- 
tainly been helpful. 

Also, I would say that was real 
speedy service. We have taken 
Hoard’s Dairyman for several years 
and have always gotten valuable 
information from it. However, I 
never expected to call on you for 
service like this. Many thanks. 

Colorado Rost. J, DiETRicH 
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THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 
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...If you want to make 
money from milk... 


Healthy growing youngsters require many glasses of milk 
every day, so when Mother buys milk she wants the best 
quality at the lowest price . . . as she does with every- 
thing she buys. And it means more money for you when 
quality is high because consumers will buy more when 
dairy products look good and taste good. 

Quality dairy products begin with clean milk. That’s 
why more and more profit-minded producers use the 
Rapid-Flo Quality Program as an aid to quality milk pro- 
duction. Important steps in this program include prompt 
filtration and regular use of the Rapid-Flo Check-Up— 


@ 





1. After filtering each can of milk (10 
golions or less), carefully remove the 
used filter disk from the strainer and 
place on ao cordboard. 


2. Examine the used filter when it is 
dry to determine the precoutionory 
steps necessary to produce clean milk. 














For safe filtration and a reliable Rapid-Flo Check-Up for 
mastitis and sediment, use genuine Rapid-Flo Fibre- 
Bonded Filter Disks—preferred by 2 majority of dairy 
farmers from Coast-to-Coast. 





Copyright 1986 


Johnson & Johnsen, Chicago 


FILTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 





4949 West 65th Street Chicege 38, illineis 
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Shown here is the enseaneatal 
John Deere No. 8 Forage Harves- 
ter with row-crop unit in corn. The 
No. 8 provides I] different lengths 


of cut with no extras to buy. 


Make Better Seite adi 





Take Bigger Profits 


with o SOHN DEERE No. 8 Forage Harvester 


Gre your dairy 
herd and feed cat- 
tle what they like 
—chop forage 
crops to order with 
a time-saving, 
leaf-saving John 
Deere No. 8 Forage 
Harvester. You'll 
collect dividends 
all year long from 
increased produc- 
tion of milk and butterfat or added pounds of 
beef. What’s more, harvests will go faster, 
smoother, with the dependable No. 8 on the 
job, regardless of crop conditions. 


Three big-capacity, dependable units han- 
dle every job—the corn-saving row-crop unit 
. . » the big-capacity mower-bar unit . . . and 
the wide, efficient windrow-pickup unit. The 
capable John Deere No. 8 chops every crop to 
order with effortless precision. You'll save 
more of the crop . . . chop it into more palat- 
able feed that stores easier and preserves 
better in the barn or silo. 


Big-Capacity Row-Crop Unit 


The corn crop is about ready—make the 
most of it with the John Deere No. 8 and the 
big-capacity row-crop unit. The gathering 
unit saves even the down and tangled stalks 
and feeds all stalks butts first to the flywheel 
cutter for uniform cutting. Tall, thick, heavy- 





JON CORERE 













JOHN DEERE 


! 
! 
! 
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yielding corn won’t make the No. 8 say “uncle.” 


Heavy-Duty Flywheel Cutter 


In every crop, the powerful flywheel cutter 
cuts fast and clean without leaf-shattering 
rubbing. Blades are mounted at a 28 degree 
angle or wide-open reception of incoming 
material. A full 5-1/2 inches between the 
stationary knife and the cutterhead plate 
gives plenty of room for long cut material. 

The flywheel is es with six knives, 
reducible to twc or t knives, providi 
different lengths of cut from 5/16 to 3-9/16 
inches at no extra cost. Being extra heavy, the 
John Deere flywheel cutter builds up tremen- 
dous momentum to slice through the tough 
spots with ease. 

See your John Deere dealer. Ask for a free 
demonstration on your farm. Write today for 
free descriptive literature. 


Make Better Feeds... 
Cut Costs with JOHN DEERE 


SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 


! JOHN DEERE © Moline, Illinois © Dept. B-14, 


} Pleose send me free literature on the 
John Deere No. 8 Forage Harvester. 


Name 





Student O 
R.R Box 
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: SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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DAIRY DIGEST 


NEW YORK PRICE $3.55 


A uniform price of $3.55 per hun- 
dredweight was paid for milk de- 
livered in May to 395 plants in the 
New York milkshed. The uniform 
price in April was also $3.55 per 
hundredweight; in May 1955, it 
was $3.44 per hundredweight. 

The producer butterfat differen- 
tial for the month was 6 cents for 
each tenth of a pound of fat above 
or below the 3.5 per cent standard. 

The uniform price of $3.55 per 
hundredweight was paid for milk 
testing 3.5 per cent butterfat and 
received at plants 201 to 210 miles 
from New York City. 





DAVIS TO HEAD DAIRY 
DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Richard F. Davis, a member 
of the University of Maryland* 
dairy department since 1954, has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment, effective July 1. He succeeds 
Dr. Glen H. Beck, who is now ex- 
periment station director at Kan- 
sas State College. 


T. W. GULLICKSON RETIRED 


Dr. T. W. Gullickson, University 
of Minnesota dairy scientist, re- 
tired June 30 after 36 years. 
Wisconsin born, he received his 
Bachelor and Master of Science, 
and Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
In addition to teaching duties at 
the University of Minnesota since 
1920, Gullickson devoted years of 
study to finding out how vitamins 
A, D, and E and the various min- 
erals contribute to a cow's milk- 
making ability. In 1951, he won 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ — 
Association Award for outstanding 
research in dairy cattle nutrition. 
Author of a textbook, “Feeding ° 
Dairy Cattle”, Gullickson also has 
written over 60 scientific papers. 


FEWER PENNSYLVANIA HERDS 


A decline of 5,500, or 12.5 per 
cent, in the number of dairy farms 
in Pennsylvania during the past 
five years has been offset largely 
by an increase of 39,000, or 5.5 per 
cent, in the number of milk cows, 
enabling dairy farmers of the state 
to maintain milk production at rec- 
ord levels. 

William L. Henning, state secre- 
tary of agriculture, said the cost- 
price squeeze in milk production 
has forced many small milk pro- 
ducers to give up their herds. The 
better producing cows have been. 
absorbed by the larger dairy farms. 

The 1950 census reported 43,800 
dairy farms in Pennsylvania. The 
1955 tally totaled 38,300 farms ~ 
where the major source of income 
is from milk. ; 
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“The A.D.A, is going to hear about . 
this!” 











Is your fat test low this month? 


While hot weather always brings a lower test, we can prevent 
some of the drop by the way we handle the milk on the farm. 


by G. M. Thout 





ITH summer here, will 4.8 

\X/ your fat tests drop? Very 

likely they will. For the 

tests have been doing just that 
very thing ever since Babcock 
introduced his test in 1890. And 
for centuries, before milk and 
cream buyers had the benefits of 
this simple method, the fat con- 
tent of summer milk, on the aver- 
age, was always lower than that 
of winter milk. 

While no milk or cream pro- 
ducer looks with pleasure on re- 
ceiving a lower test, and hence a 
lower price, he ought to have the 
assurance that a summer decline 
is normal in fat tests. Should an 
out-of-season drop occur, then, 
and only then, might he be duly 
concerned. 

Unfortunately, a fat test de- 
cline or a drop, even of a few 
points, often causes a suspicion 
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T Cream tests vary also. A de- 
cline in fat test of the cream is 
common summer experience. When 
the cream or milk screw is set on 
the separator bowl to deliver 10 
pounds of cream and 90 pounds 
of skim milk, and 100 pounds of 
4 per cent milk is skimmed, the 
cream. will test 40 per cent fat. 
Should the fat content of the 
-_ milk drop 0.5 per cent and all 
separating conditions (speed, 
temperature, rate of flow, etc.) 
remain the same, then the cream 
will test only 35 per cent, or a 
drop of 5 per cent. It is as sim- 
ple as that; yet hard to believe. 

Why does the fat test of milk 
decline during the summer? Very 
frankly, the scientists know only 
in part. The late Dean Henry, 
Wisconsin, said “Nature has al- 
ways been a guardian of her 
secrets. They have been wrested 
only by long, tedious processes.” 








that some skullduggery is going 3.8 
on. And too frequently the milk J 
or cream buyer is thought to be 
the one practicing the dubious 
art. Finally after some witch- 
hunting, fact finding, and hard 
feelings the case is closed. But 
never to everyone’s satisfaction. 

In defense of the market, the testing 
usually is done routinely by experienced, li- 
censed testers as a part of the day’s work. 
The milk producer is just another number to 
them, the testers. In fact, the tester often 
is so far removed from the producer that he 
may have no part in the actual sampling of 
the milk. One or more of several “middle- 
men” may do the sampling. The tester merely 
makes the test, records the results, and 
sends them to the office where payment cal- 
culations are made. Meanwhile, he empties 
and cleans the test bottles for another run. 
And so on throughout the day. 

By law in some states, the plant manager 
is required to save the samples 24 hours for 
check testing. Even many years of check 
testing by regulatory officials and by special 
testers hired by producers’ associations have 
not erased the summer drop in fat tests. The 
fat content of mixed summer milk on the 
average has always been lower than that of 
winter milk—and always will be lower. 


Checked 3,400 herds ... 


For years, the Michigan Milk Producers’ 
Association has kept fat test records of their 
member-producer’s milk. Data based on ap- 
proximately 3,400 herds (perhaps 50,000 
cows) show a yearly drop from a high point 
in October, November, and December to a 
low point in June, July, and August. The 


The author, Dr. Trout, is professor of dairy manufac- 
tures at Michigan State University. He is a past president 
of the American Dairy Science Association. 
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FLUCTUATING TESTS in M.S.U. herd. Average test is shown 
by months for a 3-year period. Mixed milk was from all breeds. 


same trend repeats itself every year. 

From the highest peak of 3.73 in Novem- 
ber 1954, the average test dropped to 3.48 in 
August. 

Since this is the average drop in tests 
from about 3,400 herds, some individual herd 
and cow tests might be expected to show 
even a greater decrease. This happens. 

Michigan State University maintains a 
sizable milking herd. It sells the milk pro- 
duced to its own university creamery. De- 
tailed records are kept. Over a 3-year period 
the fat test declined from 4.6 in January to 
about 3.9 in August, a drop of 7 points. 

This decline in fat test of milk from some 
80 M. S. U. cows is astounding and hard to 
believe. Yet, the milk was produced by one 
unit and transferred to another unit of the 
same owner. Logically, one might ask in this 
case “Why should Peter try to rob Paul by 
under-reading his own test?” 

Records of fat tests of milk from individ- 
ual cows over a short period often show 
even a greater fat test variation than those 
of mixed herd milk. Anderson, of Michigan 
found that 44 per cent of 200 cows yielded 
milk the fat content of which varied from 
1.1 to 2 per cent; 27.5 per cent of the cows 
yielded milk which varied less than 1.0 per 
cent; and 21.5 per cent of them produced 
milk which varied from 2.1 to 3.0 per cent 
fat. Most surprising, 7 per cent of the cows 
gave milk which varied as much as 3.1 to 
7.0 per cent fat. And all in a week’s time! 





0 So it has been with milk. 
Thanks to the scientists, we 
know now that as the tempera- 
ture fluctuates up and down 10 
degrees under normal room tem- 
perature that the fat content of 
the milk may be expected to change in the 
opposite direction from 0.03 to 0.31 per cent. 
Controlled experiments in Missouri showed 
that when the temperature dropped 10 de- 
grees, the fat test of the milk increased 0.2 
per cent. Also, changes in humidity are be- 
lieved by some scientists to be more im- 
portant than changes in temperature. 


Churning starts trouble .. . 


Not only does the fat content decline when 
the cows are on pasture during the hot sum- 
mer months, but softer, easily-churnable fats 
are produced. If churning occurs, although 
slight, accurate sampling is difficult or next 
to impossible. 

A skilled tester may make a _ perfect 
Babcock fat test, showing a clear column of 
golden fat, well-defined menisci, no char, and 
supported by clear water; still the test will 
not reflect the true fat content of the milk. 

One can get no more out of a test than the 
brains that went into it. Babcock’s fat test 
is based upon 18 grams of a true, representa- 
tive sample in the test bottle. Here is where 
the discrepancies between D.H.I.A. and re- 
ceiving tests often occur. Both tests may be 
accurate but the testers have different sam- 
ples. In one case, sampling conditions are 
nearly perfect; in the other, the milk may 
have lost its “nearly perfect emulsion.” 

Warm, fresh milk directly from the cow is 
at its best for sampling. The same milk cold 
and partially churned cannot be sampled so 
accurately. Even if it (Turn to page 729) 
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HITCH IMPLEMENTS 


TO DRAWBAR 

Always hitch trailing implements to the 
drawbar to prevent your tractor from tipping. 

The farmer who ignores this advice may 
not get a chance to correct his error, ac- 
cording to safety specialist O. L. Hogsett 
of the University of Illinois. When a tractor 
tips backward, it often crushes the driver or 
pins him down. Spilled fuel catching on fire 
is an additional danger. 

Modern tractors are designed so that they 
will stall or lose traction before they will tip 


implements are hitched to the 


backward if 
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drawbar. But hitching to the axle, around 
the power lift or to any point above the 
drawbar eliminates this safety feature. 
Often improperly-hitched machinery won't 
cause the tractor to tip backward until you 
get into tough pulling or head uphill. When 


a tractor tips, things happen so quickly that 
you seldom have a chance to reach the clutch. 


PREVENT POISONING 
IN HOMES 


More than 600 children die each year from 
poisoning and many others are permanently 
disfigured and disabled. 

Such common household items as cleaning 
fluid, washing powder, drain cleaner, kero- 
sene, mothballs, antiseptics, and disinfectants 
are responsible for hundreds of deaths each 
year. In general, labels on these products 
give no warning because most of them do 
not come under Federal Caustic Poisons Act. 

Kerosene kills many small children. When 


this colorless liquid is left carelessly in a 
glass or pop bottle, it is an invitation to 
death for the little ones 


Lye, a deadly poison, is found in most 
drain pipe cleaners, some paint removers, and 
many washing powders 

Hydrochloric acid is found in metal clean- 
ers and carbon tetrachloride is in dry clean- 
ing fluids. Both can be fatal. Mothballs and 
naphtha flakes are also poisonous. 

All these items should have a special stor- 
age place out of children’s reach. More im- 
portant-—-these deadly poisons should be in 
that place when you are not using them. 


PAVED FEEDLOTS 
ARE PROFITABLE 


If you want to get your animals out of 
the mud and onto a comfortable, easy-to- 
clean feedlot, the first thing to do is to se- 
lect a suitable location. Next, grade the lot 
and then set the forms 

Concrete is no better than the base it is 
poured on. If you build your lot on sandy, 
well-drained soil, you will not need a fill. But 


Flashes . . 
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if the ground is half or more clay and silt, 
spread on a two-inch fill of gravel. You will 
need four to six inches of gravel over poorly- 
drained clays and organic soils. 

The next step is pouring the concrete. If 
you decide on ready-mix, have it prepared 
like this: Six gallons of water for each sack 
of cement and not less than six sacks of 
cement for each cubic yard of concrete. 

For farm-mixed concrete, add five gallons 
of water to each sack of average moist ag- 
gregate. If the mix isn’t coming out just 
right, vary the amount of aggregate—never 
the amount of water. 

Curing the concrete properly is just as im- 
portant as the other steps. Slow curing 
makes a stronger, longer-lasting floor than 
letting the concrete dry too quickly. One 
way to cure slowly is to spread wetted straw 
over the concrete from time to time for a 
week after pouring. 


SHADE CUTS 
EVAPORATION LOSSES 


Losses through evaporation can run as 
high as 10 per cent in a month’s time when 
tanks are exposed to hot summer sun. Over- 
heating of gasoline and evaporation may 
change its character, resulting in poor trac- 
tor and truck operation. It may even tend 
to gum up valves and rings. 

Tests have shown that shading the tank 
is much more effective’ than painting it with 
aluminum or a white reflective surface. 

Pressure valves for replacing the vent cap 
are now available and tend to reduce evapo- 
ration. They permit pressure to build up to 
two or three pounds before they release. 

Of course, underground storage tanks for 
gasoline are preferred. But be sure to use 
a high-quality tank and coat it with water- 
proofing materials to help prevent leaks. 

Underground tanks must be located away 
from wells and sewer lines so that in case 
of a leak wells will not be contaminated and 
gasoline fumes cannot follow sewer line into 
the house to cause explosions. 


BARN FOGGER 
REDUCES LOSSES 


Barn fogging units help discourage insects 
from harassing dairy cows all summer and 
cutting into milk profits. 

E. H. Fisher, University of Wisconsin in- 
sect control specialist, says the best kind of 
barn fogger for flies and mosquitoes is a 
four-nozzle model that hangs in the center 
of the barn. Each nozzle aims the insecticide 
mist at a different corner. 

This spreads fog evenly and gets a small 
amount of the insecticide over a larger area 
without moving the unit. 

Keep the compressor pressure at a mini- 
mum of 8 pounds per square inch at the 
nozzle for barns up to 60 feet long. In- 
crease the pressure to 16 pounds or more for 
barns up to 100 feet. Larger barns need 
two fogging units. 

Fog the barn just before milking with all 
the cows in. This gives: cows a protective 
coat of insecticide to ward off flies and mos- 
quitoes in the pasture. 

It takes about 1 ounce of insecticide for 
each 10 feet of barn length. A good ready- 
mix spray is one containing .1 per cent pyre- 
thrins, according to Fisher. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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HOW TO REMEDY 
WET BASEMENT 


Melville L. Palmer, Ohio State University 
engineer, says improper surface and sub- 
surface drainage are two big causes of wet 
basements. If surrounding land slopes toward 
your house, you may need a shallow grass 
waterway to divert run-off water from it. 
Also, the ground around your basement walls 
should slope away from the foundation to 
divert water away from it. Surface water 
can seep in around basement windows when 
they are below the ground level. You may 
need to install some tight window wells to 
keep it out. 

Water from eaves also can be a problem if 
it is not properly carried away. Palmer sug- 
gests downspouts be fed into a drain tile or 
gutter which will carry the water away. 

Correcting a subsurface drainage problem 
may be more serious and require additional 
work, You may have to dig down to the 
basement footings and place drain tile around 
them, particularly on ‘the high side of your 
house if it is on a hill. If your problem is 
serious, you may need tile under the base- 
ment floor, too. These tile drains should 
have outlets to a ditch, and those around 
the footings should be covered with at least 
a foot of coarse gravel. 

It is best to work on a wet basement from 
the outside rather than the inside. Two 
coats of cement plaster and a coat of asphalt 
paint on the outside basement walls in addi- 
tion to the tile are suggested. 

Applying waterproof paint to inside base- 
ment walls may. correct minor water prob- 
lems, but outside pressure limits the value 
of such a practice. 


MACHINERY NEEDS 
REFLECTIVE LIGHTING 


If there is a chance you will be driving 
or towing farm equipment on the highway 
after dark, be sure it is adequately lighted 
at the rear. 

The National Safety Council urges that 
farmers equip farm machinery with reflec- 
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tive materials to supplement regular lighting 
provided by equipment manufacturers. Many 
serious, and sometimes fatal, accidents occur 
when fast-moving trucks or automobiles 
crash into the rear of slow-moving tractors 
or towed equipment. 

In this type of accident, the unprotected 
driver of the tractor almost invariably is 
seriously injured or killed. 

The Farm Division of the National Safety 
Council is promoting a reflective lighting 
program aimed at equipping machinery now 
on farms with reflective materials. All farm- 
ers are urged to cooperate in this campaign 
to promote rural highway safety. 
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GETTING HIS BREAKFAST at 4:15 a. m. is 
something of an adventure for tester Will 
Evans, but it is part of his everyday routine. 








MORNING MILK SAMPLE being taken in the 
milking parlor of P. O. Graham, Oak Hill; O. 
Graham, in the background, studies the scales. 


Come evening, come 
The riddie of:a tester 


visor for Jackson County, Ohio, a little 

pre-school lad came out to the barn 
where I was sampling that evening. Hearing 
his dad introduce me to the herdsman as 
the new milk tester, he asked his father what 
a milk tester was. 

“Well, son, that’s what this man is,” his 
father told him, “Why not ask him?” 

I looked down into the little tyke’s ques- 
tioning eyes and said, “Well, my lad, that’s 
not such an easy question because a milk 
tester is several things. First of all, you 
might say he is a stepchild of the extension 
service. He is certainly not a real son, but 
he does have the blessing of the service. He 
also has the grandfatherly backing of the 
U.S.D.A., but he is not on its payroll.” 

“Huh?” the boy said, with his little rose- 
bud of a mouth falling open. 

“It is hard to understand,” I continued, 
“because, although the tester’s wages are set 
by a local dairy organization, he is really 
paid by individual dairymen, which gives him 
the status of a self-employed contractor, and, 
yet, he is not his own boss.” I knew that 
the little fellow wasn’t following me, but I 
noticed that his father and the herdsman 
were, so I continued for their benefit. 

“He is not his own boss,” I repeated, “for 
he does all his work according to rules laid 
down by the American Dairy Science Associ- 
ation, and they make it very clear that he 
is not at freedom to decide which rules are 
important and which are not, but must obey 
every one of them to the letter. 

“But, son,” I went on, rather enjoying 
myself, “You must understand that a milk 
tester is more than that. He is, probably, a 
darn fool for getting involved in it in the 
first place, but he is also a laboratory tech- 
nician, a bookkeeper, and an auditor. And 
did you know that the Good Book mentions 
the milk tester’s working day?” 

The little boy shook his head in bewilder- 
as well he might, but his father 


G wiser fo after I became D.H.LA. super- 
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by Will Evans 


laughed and said, “That’s a new one. How 
do you make that out?” 

“Well, it seems quite clear,” I told him, 
“You'll find it in Genesis, in the story of the 
Creation. It says, ‘And the evening and the 
morning were one day,’ and if that isn’t out- 
lining a milk tester’s working day then I'm 
not a milk tester.” 


The evening ... 


The first thing that strikes you as unusual 
about a milk tester’s job is that his work on 
each herd begins in the evening. Yet he is 
not a night-shift worker. He is, rather, a 
kind of twilight worker. During the winter 
months, of course, it is often dark before he 
begins his evening routine, but he is always 
home in time to retire at a reasonably nor- 
mal hour. 

During warm weather, I find the evening 
hours pleasant. The dairyman is usually 
tired ‘from hours of field work, and a bit 
anxious to get the milking done but, once it 
is finished, we often linger about the barn 
or go to sit on the lawn and chat awhile as 
the soft and magic hour of twilight deepens 
toward the heavier darkness of the night. 

The winter evenings are a different story, 
but they, too, have their charm. From the 
standpoint of sheer enjoyment of my work, 
I like stanchion barns best in winter. There 
is a sensation of deep, animal satisfaction 
in working about a string of cows all busy 
at the very pleasant task of eating their 
feed. Here and there one lies down with a 
sigh of contentment after her milking, and 
you find mental and physical pleasure in 
sharing her satisfaction. 

The evening sampling is simpler and less 
demanding, too. You go down the line from 
one to another, with the assurance that you 
cannot possibly mix up two cows’ samples. 
If a case of mistaken identity should occur, 
it can be easily corrected by simply switch- 
ing the numbered lids on the sample bottles. 
The morning milking tolerates no errors in 
identity. Only milk weights may be corrected 








A TWILIGHT CHAT with dairyman Smalley, 


Cove, Ohio, involving the production records. 
The onlookers are Smalley’s future partners. 
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then, for once the second dipper of milk goes 
into the bottle the mischief is done. 

There is one aspect of evening sampling, 
however, which I, and all testers, find un- 
pleasant and which even makes our job seem 
a bit futile and illogical at times. It is the 
ever-present possibility of arriving at the 
farm just a little too late. If we are behind 
schedule, we must sleep in our beds as grace- 
fully as we can, for we have certainly made 
them. But if we arrive at the usual milking 
hour, or before, and find that several cows’ 
milk has already been consigned to the cans 
or bulk tank, it is difficult, indeed, to mask 
a feeling of disgust. 

The factor that makes such a situation 
doubly irritating is that we cannot take out 
our resentment on the dairyman. This men- 
tal quirk, which psychologists classify as 
“choleric,” is really the old human urge for 
vindication, and is a strong thing to handle. 
But no angle of the situation justifies our 
blaming the dairyman. He did not know we 
were coming, is never supposed to know the 
exact date, and certainly nobody questions 
his right to milk half an hour earlier once 
in awhile. He has to attend meetings, even 
as you and I, and he has the right, even the 
necessity, of going out with his family for 
an evening’s entertainment occasionally. So, 
we find ourselves channeling our resentment 
in the only other direction possible—the job! 
It is at such moments that our lips com- 
press and turn downward in disgust and 
futility, and we find ourselves saying, 
“Surely there is a more sensible.way of mak- 
ing a living!” 

That, dairymen, is one of the thorns in 
the flesh of your tester, and only a drastic 
change in rules could alleviate it. And can 
you imagine any breed association willing to 
nullify the rule which says, in effect, that 
the tester must sneak up on the dairyman 
in order to prevent his pulling any fast ones? 
My imagination isn’t that wild, either. 

The question of whether the chicken or the 
egg came first is, (Turn to page 730) 
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SELF-FEEDING WAGON is used by Ethan Winters. By hauling pas- 
ture he feeds 34 Holsteins and young stock on 102 acres of cropland. 


BAIR YMAN 


moaRros 


Ethan Winters tells why... 
“| haul pasture to my cows” 





~ 


. Chopping 


ETHAN WINTERS reports: 
l. 


By hauling pasture crops to my cows, 
I keep at least six more cows. When I 
pastured my cows much good feed was 
wasted when they were turned out on 
a new field. I can’t afford to waste 
feed because I provide all my forage 


needs for my 34 


from 102 acres 


cows and young stock 


. Daily chopping of forage fits in with 
my grass silage program. Surplus for- 
age not needed for summer feed goes 


into the silo when it is high in protein. 
Alfalfa-brome forage, which is harvested 
first, is ready to chop the second time 
by early July. A field of Sudan grass 
is ready to chop by mid-July when 
alfalfa-brome becomes unproductive. 

removes weeds which usually 
go to seed when pasture is grazed. 


. I like to haul pasture because my cows 
are near the barn where I can observe 
them for bloat, heat periods, and other 
important factors. 

. Fencing is less of a problem when I 
haul pasture. In the fall, when I turn 


cows out to graze the whole farm, good 
cross fences are not needed. 





Comments by the author: The five advan- 
tages listed by Ethan Winters appear to be 
the important ones mentioned by most dairy 
farmers who haul their pasture. Other ad- 
vantages could be listed. For example, How- 
ard Drake and his son, Don, who farm in 
the same neighborhood as Ethan Winters, 
haul pasture to avoid driving cows long dis- 
tances to pasture. 

Don stated, “We save a good deal of time 
by hauling pasture rather than going after 
the cows twice a day.” 

Most of the cropland on the Drake farm 
is located across the highway from the build- 
ings and water supply. There is a risk, too, 
in crossing a busy highway. 


Dairymen must weigh all facts .. . 


Most dairymen will need to invest from 
$500 to $2,500, or more, when they shift 
from grazing to hauling forage. The first 
requirement is a chopper with a direct-cut 
head. Farmers who already own a chopper 
may need only the direct-cut equipment. 

The second requirement is a_ self-feeding 
wagon or feed bunks. These cost $250, or 
more, per farm, depending on whether they 
are homemade or purchased. A concrete, feed- 
ing slab may be necessary on some farms. A 
minimum of 30 cows is usually needed if 
the added investment is to pay. 

The system of hauling pasture is best 
suited to farms where dairying is the major 
enterprise. It usually takes from 30 to 90 
minutes a day to chop and haul one or two 
loads of fresh feed. 

Will the use of your labor and equipment 
for chopping pasture conflict with other im- 
portant jobs in the summer? A few farmers 
have discontinued hauling pasture because 
daily chopping cut in on haying, grain har- 
vest, and other seasonal work. 

Productive forage is especially important 
when pasture is chopped. Liberal use of fer- 
tilizer, and lime where needed, will stimulate 
pasture growth and thus reduce chopping 
travel-time and costs. 

A combination of alfalfa-brome, or other 
high-producing legume crops for early and 
late chopping; and a tall, quick growing crop 
such as Sudan grass for midsummer use, will 
provide a continuous succulent feed supply 
for most of the pasture period. 

A suitable feeding lot or concrete floor is 
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FEED BUNK is preferred by Keith Larzalere, Kalamazoo County 
dairyman. Chops, hauls pasture twice daily for 72-cow registered herd. 


a necessity. Confining cows to a small dry 
lot can cause a muddy, unsightly condition 
resulting in a fly problem and dirty cows. A 
concrete feeding floor is a “must” where the 
barnyard is poorly drained. 

One year ago, Keith Larzalere, a Kalama- 
zoo County, Mich., dairy farmer, solved this 
problem by constructing a concrete slab 30 
feet by 100 feet at a cost of $500. 

Good management is important in chop- 
ping enough but not too much green mate- 
rial. If too little material is hauled in, milk 
production suffers. Chopping more feed than 
cows will clean up between loads results in 
waste. When the weather is hot, freshly 
chopped feed heats and becomes unpalatable 
a few hours after chopping. 

In vecent years, Ethan Winters has planted 
his entire crop acreage to grass. Now alfalfa- 
brome seedings are made in Sudan grass 
rather than in oats. Most of the time Win- 
ters has obtained good seedings from this 
practice. Last year, exceptionally hot weath- 
er in early July resulted in poor seedings. 

Carter Harrison of the farm crops depart- 
ment, Michigan State University, stresses 
the importance of regulating chopping oper- 
ations to prevent undue competition of the 
Sudan with the seeding. He cites seeding 
experiments which have shown that exces- 
sive growth of Sudan grass has resulted in 
reduced stand and yield of seeding the fol- 
lowing year. 

Winters produces most of the year-long 
forage needs for his 34 cows and young 
stock on 102 acres of cropland. All grain is 
purchased. Due largely to the change in for- 
age practices, dairy cow numbers have been 
doubled in the last eight years. In 1953, to 
accommodate the added cows, an old stan- 
chion barn was converted to loose housing. 

Se 





THE AUTHOR of this report on two 
Michigan dairymen is C. R. Hoglund, a 
Michigan. State University agricultural 
economist, who has spent many years 

” studying farm management practices. He 
was the author of the February 25 title 
page feature, “How much milk per man?” 
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LESS LABOR AND LOWER COSTS claims Stanley Oswalt for graz- 
ing. Has about % acre alfalfa-brome per cow May 15 to mid-July. 





Stanley Oswalt tells why... 
“| prefer to graze my herd’ 


Comments by the author: Many dairy farm- 
ers will find it more profitable to improve 
their grazing practices rather than to haul 
pasture. This is especially true for those 
dairy farmers whose herds are too small to 
justify additional investment in harvesting 
and feeding equipment. 

A $400 annual investment in fertilizer, 
lime, and grass seed may result in greater 
pasture production than merely shifting to 
a chopping program. 

Dairy farmers who are most successful in 
making efficient use of pasture start out 
with a limited acreage of early season pas- 
ture. Under southern Michigan conditions, 
this pasture will ordinarily provide adequate 
grazing from May 15 until mid-July. 

Stanley Oswalt supplies his cows with 
about 34 of an acre of alfalfa-brome per cow 
for this period. When weather conditions are 
average, dairymen with the most productive 
soils would need only about % to % of an 
acre per cow. When less productive soils are 
used for pasture, up to two acres may be 
needed per cow. Oswalt uses about an acre 
of second crop alfalfa-brome for a period of 
two or three weeks. 

Depending on the condition and growth of 
the season-long and _ second-crop_ pasture, 
Stanley Oswalt starts feeding grass silage 
somewhere between July 1 and 15 for a 30- 
to 45-day period. Exceptionally dry weather 
this last fall made it necessary for Oswalt 
and other area dairymen to start feeding 
corn silage ~— the middle of September 
and to continue into the barn period. 

Strip-grazing is a practice that appears to 
offer the same opportunity of increasing pro- 
duction as chopping and hauling of pasture. 
The practice of providing cows with a new 
area to graze each day has been used quite 
extensively in parts of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. This practice requires no special equip- 
ment except electric fences. 

Some dairymen may want to combine haul- 
ing and grazing of pasture. Fields not well- 
adapted to daily chopping operations may be 
grazed early in the spring. Alfalfa-brome, 
Sudan grass, or other productive forage can 
then be chopped and hauled as long as they 
produce well. 

Because of dry weather, most southern 
Michigan dairy farmers who hauled pasture 
during 1955 found it necessary to discontinue 





chopping operations by the middle of August. 


Surplus pasture, put in the silo early in 
the season, was fed after mid-August and 
helped to maintain milk production at high 
levels. As insurance for adequate summer 
feed, from 1 to 1% tons of grass silage 
should be harvested for each cow. Several 
dairymen chopped standing corn to provide 
forage in summer. 


Which system pays best? 


By chopping and hauling pasture, dairy 
farmers can expect to increase pasture pro- 
duction by as much as 20 to 30 per cent. 
However, a farmer needs to consider the 
year-long feed requirements when he calcu- 
lates the returns from hauling pasture. 


When pasture is grazed, a southern Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin dairy farmer with 120 
acres of productive cropland can produce all 
forage and grain needed during the year for 
a 33-cow dairy herd. If this farmer shifted 
to a well-managed chopping and hauling pro- 
gram, he could produce feed for at least 
three more cows. 

How much additional income can _ this 
farmer expect if he decides to haul pasture? 
Gross receipts would be increased by about 
$1,020 from the three extra cows. Milk sales 
were calculated as 8,500 pounds per cow with 
a farm price of $3.50 per hundredweight for 
3.5-test milk. 

Chopping expenses would be increased by 
$170. Self-feeding wagons or bunks would 
add $50 to $75 to annual expenses. Breeding, 
housing, equipment, D.H.LA., veterinary feeds 
and medicine would add $210. Producing 10 
acres of Sudan grass instead of alfalfa- 
brome would increase expenses by $120. 


Thus, total expenses would be increased 
by $575. This would leave a net gain of 
$470 in favor of hauling pasture. 

Each individual dairy farmer will need to 
estimate the additional receipts and expenses 
for his own farm. He can then decide 
whether the added returns are large enough 
to offset the extra labor needed and the con- 
flicts for the use of this labor and equip- 
ment for other farm operations. 

The dairy farmer with the small herd 
might well explore the possibility of increas- 
ing feed carrying capacity and net returns 
by improving his grazing practices. 

x oo * 


“ GRASS SILAGE SUPPLEMENTS Oswalt’s pasture for 4 to 6 weeks, 
beginning in early July. In this period he feeds about 1% tons per cow. 
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STANLEY OSWALT counters: 
1. 


. My grazing program does not 


Costs are lower when cows harvest their 
own forage. Pasture crops can be used 
with less waste if only enough acreage 
is supplied for the early part of the 
summer. The surplus forage from the 
first cutting is harvested early as grass 
silage. 

conflict 
with the use of labor and equipment in 
producing corn, small grain, and hay. 
My barnyard is cleaner, and flies are 
less of a problem. 


. I believe that cows will produce better. 


. Keeping chopping equipment in 


When forage is chopped, cows are forced 
to eat unpalatable material. 

daily 
working order does not affect me. The 
idea of chopping and hauling feed on 
Sunday as well as other days does not 
appeal to me. 

When the soil is wet, cows do less dam- 
age than heavy machinery. A week of 
rain last spring was hard on those who 
chopped. 

Some fields are best adapted for grazing 
because of their location or because they 
are too rolling to haul machinery ove! 
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SELF-FEEDING WAGON is used by Ethan Winters. By hauling pas- 


ture he feeds 34 Holsteins and young stock on 102 acres of cropland. 
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Ethan Winters tells why... 
“| haul pasture to my cows” 
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ETHAN WINTERS reports: 
1. 


By hauling pasture crops to my cows, 
I keep at least six more cows. When I 
pastured my cows much good feed was 
wasted when they were turned out on 
a new field. I can’t afford to waste 
feed because I provide all my forage 
needs for my 34 cows and young stock 
from 102 acres 

. Daily chopping of forage fits in with 
my grass silage program. Surplus for- 
age not needed for summer feed goes 
into the silo when it is high in protein. 
Alfalfa-brome forage, which is harvested 
first, is ready to chop the second time 
by early July. A field of Sudan grass 
is ready to chop by mid-July when 
alfalfa-brome becomes unproductive. 

. Chopping removes weeds which usually 
go to seed when pasture is grazed. 

. I like to haul pasture because my cows 
are near the barn where I can observe 
them for bloat, heat periods, and other 
important factors. 

. Fencing is less of a problem when I 
haul pasture. In the fall, when I turn 


cows out to graze the whole farm, good 


cross fences are not needed. 





Comments by the author: The five advan- 
tages listed by Ethan Winters appear to be 
the important ones mentioned by most dairy 
farmers who haul their pasture. Other ad- 
vantages could be listed. For example, How- 
ard Drake and his son, Don, who farm in 
the same neighborhood as Ethan Winters, 
haul pasture to avoid driving cows long dis- 
tances to pasture. 

Don stated, “We save a good deal of time 
by hauling pasture rather than going after 
the cows twice a day.” 

Most of the cropland on the Drake farm 
is located across the highway from the build- 
ings and water supply. There is a risk, too, 
in crossing a busy highway. 


Dairymen must weigh all facts .. . 


Most dairymen will need to invest from 
$500 to $2,500, or more, when they shift 
from grazing to hauling forage. The first 
requirement is a chopper with a direct-cut 
head. Farmers who already own a chopper 
may need only the direct-cut equipment. 

The second requirement is a_ self-feeding 
wagon or feed bunks. These cost $250, or 
more, per farm, depending on whether they 
are homemade or purchased. A concrete, feed- 
ing slab may be necessary on some farms. A 
minimum of 30 cows is usually needed if 
the added investment is to pay. 

The system of hauling pasture is best 
suited to farms where dairying is the major 
enterprise. It usually takes from 30 to 90 
minutes a day to chop and haul one or two 
loads of fresh feed. 

Will the use of your labor and equipment 
for chopping pasture conflict with other im- 
portant jobs in the summer? A few farmers 
have discontinued hauling pasture because 
daily chopping cut in on haying, grain har- 
vest, and other seasonal work. 

Productive forage is especially important 
when pasture is chopped. Liberal use of fer- 
tilizer, and lime where needed, will stimulate 
pasture growth and thus reduce chopping 
travel-time and costs. 

A combination of alfalfa-brome, or other 
high-producing legume crops for early and 
late chopping; and a tall, quick growing crop 
such as Sudan grass for midsummer use, will 
provide a continuous succulent feed supply 
for most of the pasture period. 

A suitable feeding lot or concrete floor is 
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FEED BUNK is preferred by Keith Larzalere, Kalamazoo County 
dairyman. Chops, hauls pasture twice daily for 72-cow registered herd. 


a necessity. Confining cows to a small dry 
lot can cause a muddy, unsightly condition 
resulting in a fly problem and dirty cows. A 
concrete feeding floor is a “must” where the 
barnyard is poorly drained. 

One year ago, Keith Larzalere, a Kalama- 
zoo County, Mich., dairy farmer, solved this 
problem by constructing a concrete slab 30 
feet by 100 feet at a cost of $500. 

Good management is important in chop- 
ping enough but not too much green mate- 
rial. If too little material is hauled in, milk 
production suffers. Chopping more feed than 
cows will clean up between loads results in 
waste. When the weather is hot, freshly 
chopped feed heats and becomes unpalatable 
a few hours after chopping. 

In recent years, Ethan Winters has planted 
his entire crop acreage to grass. Now alfalfa- 
brome seedings are made in Sudan grass 
rather than in oats. Most of the time Win- 
ters has obtained good seedings from this 
practice. Last year, exceptionally hot weath- 
er in early July resulted in poor seedings. 

Carter Harrison of the farm crops depart- 
ment, Michigan State University, stresses 
the importance of regulating chopping oper- 
ations to prevent undue competition of the 
Sudan with the seeding. He cites seeding 
experiments which have shown that exces- 
sive growth of Sudan grass has resulted in 
reduced stand and yield of seeding the fol- 
lowing year. 

Winters produces most of the year-long 
forage needs for his 34 cows and young 
stock on 102 acres of cropland. All grain is 
purchased. Due largely to the change in for- 
age practices, dairy cow numbers have been 
doubled in the last eight years. In 1953, to 
accommodate the added cows, an old stan- 
chion barn was converted to loose housing. 
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THE AUTHOR of this report on two 
Michigan dairymen is C. R. Hoglund, a 
Michigan. State _ University agricultural 
economist, who has spent many years 

* studying farm management practices. He 
was the author of the February 25 title 
page feature, “How much milk per man?” 
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LESS LABOR AND LOWER COSTS claims Stanley Oswalt for graz- 
ing. Has about % acre alfalfa-brome per cow May 15 to mid-July. 


Stanley Oswalt tells why... 
“| prefer to graze my herd’ 


Comments by the author: Many dairy farm- 
ers will find it more profitable to improve 
their grazing practices rather than to haul 
pasture. This is especially true for those 
dairy farmers whose herds are too small to 
justify additional investment in harvesting 
and feeding equipment. 

A $400 annual investment in fertilizer, 
lime, and grass seed may result in greater 
pasture production than merely shifting to 
a chopping program. 

Dairy farmers who are most successful in 
making efficient use of pasture start out 
with a limited acreage of early season pas- 
ture. Under southern Michigan conditions, 
this pasture will ordinarily provide adequate 
grazing from May 15 until mid-July. 

Stanley Oswalt supplies his cows with 
about %4 of an acre of alfalfa-brome per cow 
for this period. When weather conditions are 
average, dairymen with the most productive 
soils would need only about % to %4 of an 
acre per cow. When less productive soils are 
used for pasture, up to two acres may be 
needed per cow. Oswalt uses about an acre 
of second crop alfalfa-brome for a period of 
two or three weeks. 

Depending on the condition and growth of 
the season-long and _ second-crop_ pasture, 
Stanley Oswalt starts feeding grass silage 
somewhere between July 1 and 15 for a 30- 
to 45-day period. Exceptionally dry weather 
this last fall made it necessary for Oswalt 
and other area dairymen to start feeding 
corn silage avout the middle of September 
and to continue into the barn period. 

Strip-grazing is a practice that appears to 
offer the same opportunity of increasing pro- 
duction as chopping and hauling of pasture. 
The practice of providing cows with a new 
area to graze each day has been used quite 
extensively in parts of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. This practice requires no special equip- 
ment except electric fences. 

Some dairymen may want to combine haul- 
ing and grazing of pasture. Fields not well- 
adapted to daily chopping operations may be 
grazed early in the spring. Alfalfa-brome, 
Sudan grass, or other productive forage can 
then be chopped and hauled as long as they 
produce well. 

Because of dry weather, most southern 
Michigan dairy farmers who hauled pasture 
during 1955 found it necessary to discontinue 





chopping operations by the middle of August. 


Surplus pasture, put in the silo early in 
the season, was fed after mid-August and 
helped to maintain milk production at high 
levels. As insurance for adequate summer 
feed, from 1 to 1% tons of grass silage 
should be harvested for each cow. Several 
dairymen chopped standing corn to provide 
forage in summer. 


Which system pays best? 


By chopping and hauling pasture, dairy 
farmers can expect to increase pasture pro- 
duction by as much as 20 to 30 per cent. 
However, a farmer needs to consider the 
year-long feed requirements when he calcu- 
lates the returns from hauling pasture. 


When pasture is grazed, a southern Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin dairy farmer with 120 
acres of productive cropland can produce all 
forage and grain needed during the year for 
a 33-cow dairy herd. If this farmer shifted 
to a well-managed chopping and hauling pro- 
gram, he could produce feed for at least 
three more cows. 

How much additional income can this 
farmer expect if he decides to haul pasture? 
Gross receipts would be increased by about 
$1,020 from the three extra cows. Milk sales 
were calculated as 8,500 pounds per cow with 
a farm price of $3.50 per hundredweight for 
3.5-test milk. 

Chopping expenses would be increased by 
$170. Self-feeding wagons or bunks would 
add $50 to $75 to annual expenses. Breeding, 
housing, equipment, D.H.I.A., veterinary feeds 
and medicine would add $210. Producing 10 
acres of Sudan grass instead of alfalfa- 
brome would increase expenses by $120. 

Thus, total expenses would be increased 
by $575. This would leave a net gain of 
$470 in favor of hauling pasture. 

Each individual dairy farmer will need to 
estimate the additional receipts and expenses 
for his own farm. He can then decide 
whether the added returns are large enough 
to offset the extra labor needed and the con- 
flicts for the use of this labor and equip- 
ment for other farm operations. 

The dairy farmer with the small herd 
might well explore the possibility of increas- 
ing feed carrying capacity and net returns 
by improving his grazing practices. 

x 7 a. 
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“ GRASS SILAGE SUPPLEMENTS Oswalt’s pasture for 4 to 6 weeks, 
beginning in early July. In this period he feeds about 1% tons per cow. 


er 





STANLEY OSWALT counters: 


1. Costs are lower when cows harvest their 
own forage. Pasture crops can be used 
with less waste if only enough acreage 
is supplied for the early part of the 
summer. The surplus forage from the 
first cutting is harvested early as grass 
silage. 

2. My grazing program does not conflict 
with the use of labor and equipment in 
producing corn, small grain, and hay. 

8. My barnyard is cleaner, and flies are 
less of a problem. 

4. I believe that cows will produce better. 
When forage is chopped, cows are forced 
to eat unpalatable material. 

5. Keeping chopping equipment in daily 
working order does not affect me. The 
idea of chopping and hauling feed on 
Sunday as well as other days does not 
appeal to me. 

6. When the soil is wet, cows do less dam- 
age than heavy machinery. A week of 
rain last spring was hard on those who 


chopped. 
7. Some fields are best adapted for grazing 
because of their location or because they 


are too rolling to haul machinery over 
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orrect engine temperature is important 


Keep engine temperature at 165 to 185 degrees. Check fan belt 
often and keep the radiator core clean on the inside and outside. 


by L. GY. Larson 


T WHAT temperature have you been with a thermostat or radiator shutters, some- be cleaned before refilling. Water in many 
A operating your tractor or car engine? times both, to give a fast warm-up and then’ sections of the country causes rusting. 
Few ople give much thought to en- maintain a constant operating temperature. Always use soft water when possible. 
gine temperatures until extreme cases cause A visual inspection of the cooling system One pound of washing soda to nine quarts 
a noticeable decrease in performance. The may avoid later trouble. Fan belts usually of water may help a cooling system that is 
ideal temperature range for a gasoline engine last a long time but seem to fail at thé pot too severely rusted. After filling the 
is 165 to 185 degrees. When using diesel or most unexpected times. cooling system with this solution, operate the 
tractor fuel, the temperature should be Dirt, bugs, and other debris may collect engine so the solution reaches at least the 
slightly higher, 190 to 205 degrees. in the radiator and obstruct the flow of air operating temperature of the engine. Drain 
Many people are inclined to believe that @ and thus cause overheating. This material and flush with clean water several times. 
ol-running engine lasts longer and giveS  ¢an be cleaned out by removing the grill and The engine should be operated each time to 
better performance. This is not the case, washing. Sometimes a wire brush, used care- obtain full circulation. When more severe 
trange as it may seem. When operating @ fully, will remove bugs that have become cases are found, use a commercial cleaner 
gasoline-burning engine, continuously under glued fast. and follow the instructions explicitly. Many 
- « ee, OS eee Hoses generally last a long time but de- good cleaners are available on the market. 
a niehtnine = mp ine! wes P- = th oa al teriorate because of age, weather, oil, or After the cooling system has been thor- 
ole rend a py rato fe Same foag ane grease. Replace any that look suspicious. oughly. cleaned and flushed, the addition of 
=e , The engine block core plugs, often referred a rust inhibitor will aid in reducing further 
The fuel consumption of most gasoline 1+ as “freeze plugs,” occasionally start leak- rust formation. Rust inhibitors will not, 
engines is about 15 per cent less when oper- ing ‘These should, of course, be replaced if however, help a cooling system that is already 


ated at ~— degrees than at 100 cagpere. they show any signs of leakage. Leakage dirty. If anti-freeze is used a second season, 
Theref« re, i is important to get engines usually shows up as a rust patch beneath it is always a good idea to add some rust 


rye up =e = better fuel prowess the plug. inhibitor as the original contained in the 
and longer life. Most engines are providec , , : i iv 
Ws ee When the solution is drained from the ‘Solution may not be effective. 

[he author is engineer in charge of tractor testing radiator and comes out dirty, discolored, The anti-freeze that is drained from a very 
pursous , , Pete imee niversity of and rusty, the entire cooling system should dirty radiator may not (Turn to page 725) 





4 MOARD'S DAIRYMAN ~ . " 
FAN BELT broken on underside It appeared FLUSH RADIATOR from the inside. Dirt and CRACKED WATER HOSE should be replaced 
in good condition until inspected from the inside other foreign material will interfere with cooling for efficient service. Pinching reveals how deep 
Check frequently and keep a spare on hand system and cause overheating in hot weather. the checks and cracks are in the radiator hose. 
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2 a e oon “ ve OE geome . ; 
LEAKY FREEZE PLUGS will cause loss of wa- RUSTY SOLUTION in cooling system may cause CHECK THERMOSTAT by suspending in water 
ter in the cooling system and overheating of the boiling when tractor is working hard. Flush the on a string. Heat water; when the thermostat 


motor. The plugs should be replaced immediately. radiator and add a rust inhibitor to stop rusting. spring opens, check temperature on thermometer. 
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FEELER GAUGE is needed to check the space 
between rotating knives and stationary cutter 
bar. Clearance should be .015 to .020 of an inch. 





SCISSORS ACTION cuts the hay or corn as it 


is fed into the whirling blades. The knives are 
mounted at a 28-degree angle on the flywhee’s. 


‘Keep chopper knives 
Sharp and adjusted 


Chopping with knives that are dull and wobbly causes your ma- 
chine to pull harder, taking twice as much power to do the job. 


HARP chopper knives can save you a lot 
S of money during forage harvesting, be- 

cause a chopper with dull knives pulls 
hard. The duller the knives are, the harder 
the machine pulls, and the more fuel your 
tractor wastes. 

And, the knives don’t have to be looking 
bad, either. A little loss of edge, even though 
the blade looks good, can make your machine 
pull harder than it should. 

Top condition probably means more with 
a chopper than with most other machines. 
You put huge quantities of material through 
it, which comes out finely chopped. How 
many little pieces are there in a wagonload 
of forage? That’s how many “slices” your 
chopper performs while harvesting the load. 

This is exactly why sharpness and adjust- 
ment is so important! Try cutting a piece 
of tin can with dull, loose-jointed, and wob- 
bly tin snips. Unless you hold the blades 
together by squeezing the handles just right, 
the metal will slip in between the blades, and 
it never will get cut. 

Take the same shears, sharpen them prop- 
erly, and tighten them so the blades are held 
in close adjustment, and they will cut the 
tin can just like so much paper. 


Slice instead of tearing . .. 


So it is with your chopper. Keep the ro- 
tating knives and the stationary shearing 
surface (or knife) sharp. Adjust the knife 
clearance properly. It will pull much easier. 
It will be able to slice off the hay instead 
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of tearing it apart. That’s the easy way. 


Most choppers are one of two types: The 
flywheel type and the cylindrical (or Jawn- 
mower reel) type. It doesn’t matter which 
you have. Although the two types are quite 
different, the cutting action is basically the 
same—a scissors action. 

The flywheel type machine is built so that 
you remove the knives for sharpening. You 
may be able to get a sharpening device for 
proper sharpening on your own farm. It can 
even be tractor mounted for field sharpening. 


Since the bevel-angle is very important, the 
device will probably hold the blade properly 
for you, so you can’t do it wrong. But you 
should certainly be careful to keep the cut- 
ting edge in the form of one, long, straight 
line because this can affect the clearance be- 
tween the rotating and stationary knife. 


This brings up another important point in 
chopper conditioning. Close clearance is an 
important part of a good scissors action. It 
is such a delicate adjustment in most ma- 
chines that it must be set with a>» feeler 
gauge. The human eye can’t see, accurately, 
to a few thousandths of an inch. The ma- 
chine illustrated has a specified clearance of 
.015 to .020. If you had a clearance of .60 
(three to four times as much as specified), 
your chopper would pull harder than it 
should, and yet you might not be able to 
see the excess clearance very well. Remem- 
ber the wobbly scissors? That’s what too 
much clearance does. And it wastes power! 

Your stationary knife must be sharp, too. 
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SHARPENING KNIVES with a 25-degree bevel 
angle. Keep knives from overheating when grind- 


ing by dipping them into a bucket of cold water. 


While it probably won’t need as much at- 
tention as the rotating knives, you should 
watch it. Your scissors has two cutting 
edges, if one edge is dull, will they cut half 
as well as they should? Probably not. 

Some of the cylindrical type machines may 
be equipped with built-in knife sharpeners. 
With these, you may sharpen the knives 
without removing them from the machine. 
If yours is so equipped, use it! You can do 
the job quickly, and without much bother. 
And the clearance on these machines is im- 
portant, too. You may not even be able to 
see the stationary knife. So you will have 
to use a feeler gauge in order to get a prop- 
er setting. You can’t do it any other way 
and do it accurately. 

Whatever type, and brand of machine you 


have, give it a chance to do its best. Study 
your operator’s manual. If you don’t have 
one, ask the dealer for a new one. He will 


be happy to supply you. 

Find out about the clearance adjustment 
and how to set it. Find out about proper 
bevel-angle of knife. Learn how to sharpen 
knives. 

You will find that dullness of blades is 
gradual and creeps up on you. The blades 
may not look bad but you can feel that the 
keen edge is gone. After you have sharp- 
ened them, and set the clearance properly, 
you will realize how much easier it pulls. 

Give your chopper a chance. Use it as it 
was intended to be operated. It will pay you 
well! THE END 











Quiet 
your 
herd... 

















...With GULF 
LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


You'll reduce stamping and switching, keep cows 
quiet with famous Gulf Livestock Spray. It helps 
shield your cows from annoying insects at milk- 
ing time and during the height of the day when 
flies are worst. Gulf Livestock Spray has a de- 
pendable, quick-killing pyrethrin formula—time- 
tested and proved on dairy farms. 





Kills flies, gnats, fleas, lice, ticks, mosquitoes. 


Protects! Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies and 
For about buffalo gnats. 

Reduces milk production loss due to insect 
1%¢ a cow . 


annoyance, 
Improves coat condition and appearance. 


Just use as directed...GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY imparts no odor or taste to milk! 


Costs only about a cent 
and a half a day per cow! 
Follow directions on con- 
tainer—guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or your 
money back 


Get GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY before fly time 


Available at your farm implement dealer's, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station, Or call your Gulf 
supplier. 

To kill flies in the house: Quick-Action Gulf- 
spray for your spray gun! Powerful push-button 
Gulfspray Aerosol Bomb! 


WANTED!... 


County representatives in each major dairy county of 
United States. Represent HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, The Na- 
tional Dairy Farm Magazine in your community. Liberal 
commissions paid for dignified and enjoyable part time work 
among dairymen. 

Send references, sales experience and other details right 
away if interested. 
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by N. N. Allen 


Cows suffer from heat 


It pays to baby them a bit during midsummer. 
Night grazing and water are most important. 


HAT do these hot, muggy 

days do to your appe- 

tite? Aren't there times 
when you hardly care whether you 
go to the table or not, when you 
would ‘just as soon stretch out in a 
nice shady spot with a glass of cold 
water and a fan as to eat? 

Now, let’s suppose that instead 
of a table loaded with good food 
waiting for you, you had to go out 
in the blazing sun with flies and 
mosquitoes swarming around you 
and spend several hours of hard 
work getting your food, bit by bit. 
Do you think you would eat 
enough to supply your needs? 

Let’s put ourselves in a cow’s 
place for a few moments and try 
to figure out what we might like 
on these hot days. 

We think we suffer from the 
heat, but the cow suffers more. She 
does not have as good a cooling 
system as ours, and she actually 
starts to run a temperature when 
the thermometer climbs to the 90's. 

I have taken the temperatures of 
our cows on some of these hot 
days, and have found them all run- 
ning from 103 to 105 degrees. That 
is not quite as bad as it might 
sound, since cattle have a normal 
temperature of about 101 to 102 
degrees, but it is as much fever as 
if we ran 101 to 103 degrees. 

That is one of the reasons that 
we seldom see the cows grazing 
after 9 o'clock on a hot morning. 
They hunt for a shady spot and 
stay there until late afternoon. The 
flies and other insects give the cat- 
tle another good reason for not 
grazing during the heat of the day. 


Good grazing important .. . 


A cow does not need to graze 
all day if the pasture is good 
enough. She should be able to eat 
the grass she needs in a six- to 
eight-hour grazing day. She needs 
the rest of the time, after we take 
out two to three hours for milk- 
ing, for chewing her .cud and rest- 
ing. And in that six- to eight-hour 
day, she must eat from 100 to 200 
pounds of grass. On good pasture, 
she can do it, but not on the av- 
erage August pasture. 

During cool weather she may 
put in a little overtime to get the 
job done, but not when the ther- 
mometer is biowing its top and 
the heel flies are driving her crazy. 
So it seems pretty clear that our 
hot weather pasture needs to have 
lots of good grass so the cows can 
fill up in a hurry. 


Night pasture important . . . 


If we give them a chance, the 
cows will go on daylight saving 
time, or they will even go a step 
farther and put in a night shift. It 
is cooler at night, and the flies do 
not bother. Slip out to the pasture 
just before you turn in for the 
night and the chances are good that 
you will find the herd grazing. 

It only makes sense to see that 
they are on good grazing at night 
and not held in an over-grazed lot 
where they are kept so they will 
be handy to get into the barn in 


the morning. If we have planned 
right, the night pasture can be 
good, and still be handy. 


Need more water now ... 


When you are stretched out in 
the hammock on a hot Sunday aft- 
ernoon, remember how nice it is 
when one of the kids comes out 
with a pitcher of ice water or cold 
lemonade? You were probably 


to get up and go after it. But if 
the pitcher were full of lukewarm — 
water covered with green scum, 
how much would you drink? 

Doesn't it seem likely that the | 
cows might like a nice drink occa- 
sionally without having to walk a 
quarter of a mile to get it? We 
will not have to put ice in it, but 
the water supply should be clean 
and fresh. And the cows will drink - 
more often if the water is handy 
to their favorite resting place. 

We must not forget that water 
is one of the most important milk- 
making feeds. It is the cheapest 
one, too. 


Watch grain feeding .. . 


If the pasture is slipping, or if 
the cows are not eating as much 
grass as they should, we may need 
to step up the grain a little. It is 
more profitable to build production 
by keeping the pasture good, but if 
we have not quite been able to do 
the job that way, the next best is 
to increase the grain enough to 
hold production. 

Many of you will have the cows 
on Sudan grass or other hot weath- 
er pasture crops. There is probably 
plenty of the grass so the cows can 
fill up, but these coarser grasses 
are likely to run lower in protein 
than the ones we have been graz- 
ing, so we may need to step up the 
protein just a shade, in the grain 
mix. This is particularly true if we 
have held off grazing the Sudan 
until it has a foot or more of 
growth, as a safety measure 
against prussic acid poisoning. 


Feed roughages if needed .. . 


If the pasture is not good enough 
to give the cows plenty of forage 
during a normal working day, it 
will pay to feed hay or silage, or 
both. 

Such crops as Sudan grass are 
fine for green feeding. Green corn 
can also be fed in this way. Where 
sweet corn is grown for canning, 
the green stalks may be hauled to 
the cows. Perhaps it might help if 
we spot a load of green feed in the 
shade for the cows to chew on dur- 
ing the day, then let them graze 
at night. 

A bit of planned pampering will 
probably pay off during the hot 
weather. We cannot always guess 
how a cow thinks or feels, but re- 
member how good it was to have 
that pitcher of cold lemonade 
brought out on a hot day? I'll bet 
the cows feel that same way about 
a tank of cool water and a load of 
fresh, green grass, brought to them 
where they can eat and drink in 
lazy comfort. 
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Correct engine temperature 


is important 


be fit to use again unless it can 
be filtered. If it is clean, store 
it in clearly-labeled glass jugs. 
Metal containers may rust through, 

Overheating generally occurs dur- 
ing the hot summer months when 
the tractor or car is worked hard. 
Many tractors and cars have a 
pressure-type system operated by 
means of a pressure cap on radi- 
ator. If this cap is not functioning 
properly, the cooling solution may 
boil. The pressure system will let 
the engine operate a few degrees, 
up to 230 degrees, warmer with- 
out boiling by holding a pressure 
of 6 to:7 pounds per square inch. 

Most all tractors, cars, and 
trucks are now equipped with 
thermostats to regulate the engine 
temperatures. These devices help 
a great deal in regulating the en- 
gine temperature and assist in a 
rapid warm-up. Like all devices 
they will occasionally fail. When 
failure occurs, they usually stay 
open and thus let the engine run 
too cold. 

A simple test can be made by 
suspending the thermostat in a 
ean of water and heating it. As 
water temperature rises, it is easy 
to determine the temperature that 
the thermostat opens by observing 
a thermometer. If it opens more 
than 10 degrees from the temper- 
ature stamped on the thermostat 
and indicated on the thermometer, 
the thermostat should be replaced. 

If anti-freeze solution has been 
saved from the previous season, 


test its strength before returning 
to the cooling system. Use a hy- 
drometer that will give you the 
correct freezing temperature for 
the kind of anti-freeze used. It 
may be necessary to add more 
new anti-freeze to have the proper 
mixture. It might also be advis- 
able to add some rust inhibitor. 

Before pouring the anti-freeze 
into the radiator, be sure there 
are no leaks. The permanent- 
type of anti-freeze is very harmful 
if it should happen to leak into 
the engine crankcase, combustion 
chamber, or the working parts of 
the engine. 

A 50 per cent solution of the 
ethylene-glycol-type anti-freeze will 
give protection of approximately 
-35 degrees. The maximum pro- 
tection that this type can give is 
a -62 degrees when a 60 per cent 
anti-freeze and 40 per cent water 
mixture is used. Any greater per- 
centage of anti-freeze will give no 
more protection. Never use oils, 
sugars, or salt solutions as an 
anti-freeze. They are either corro- 
sive, have low heat transfer prop- 
erties, or tend to become very vis- 
cous at low temperatures. The 
more common anti-freeze uses a 
base of ethylene glycol or alcohol. 
Either of these is capable of giv- 
ing the normal desired protection. 

Use the type of anti-freeze you 
prefer but buy a reputable prod- 
uct. THE END 





New Guernsey record 


A new record for butterfat has 
been announced by the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. 


U. of A. Lubas Eldorene, 9-year- 
old Guernsey at Adohr Farms, 
Camarillo, Calif., has just complet- 
ed an official production record of 
1,350 pounds of butterfat, 20,277 
pounds of milk in 365 days on 3x. 

Bred at the University of Ari- 
zona, she was purchased by Adohr 
Farms in 1952. In her previous 
lactation she produced _ 19,501 
pounds of milk, 1,279 pounds fat. 

This record exceeds the one 
established in 1954 by Dotty of 
West Side, owned by Coldsprings 
Farm, Hazelton, Pa. that was 
1,329 pounds of butterfat. 





Sun may be hazard 


Bright, sunshiny days that are 
good for crops may be hazardous 
to livestock, the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association warns. 


Direct sunlight can cause an ex- 
treme irritation in animals that 
have white or only slightly pig- 
mented areas of skin and that are 
fed on luscious sweet clover, buck- 
wheat, or especially fast-growing 
winter wheat and rye, or certain 
other types of green forage con- 
taining excessive chlorophyll. 

The way the animals react to 
this “photo-sensitization,” A.V.M.A. 
officials say, depends on the parts 
of the body affected. Cattle may 
move stiffly because wrinkling the 
sensitive areas of skin is painful. 
White teats may turn bluish-red; 
the skin will be stiff and the cows 
will not stand still to be milked. 

White-faced sheep often suffer 
severe swelling of the face and 
ears, a condition sheepmen call 


“bighead” and which may cause the 
animals to rub against walls or 
fences to relieve the irritation. 

In swine, photo-sensitization may 
cause drying, cracking, and slough- 
ing off of patches of white skin, 
a symptom easily confused with 
chronic erysipelas. 

In any case, says the A.V.M.A., 
there is danger of damage to the 
liver, and in extreme cases death 
may follow. 

The condition is more easily pre- 
vented than cured, authorities say. 
Keeping susceptible animals out of 
the sun is the obvious procedure. 
The A.V.M.A, suggests that ani- 
mals with white or light-colored 
skins should be pastured in shaded 
areas, or after sunset if necessary. 
Feeding hay to cut down on the 
green feed may also help. 


Show directors named 


Four new directors of the Inter- 
national Dairy Show have been 
announced. They are John F, 
Cuneo, Chicago; Paul Dirkson, 
Kenton, Ohio; W. P. Watson, To- 
ronto, Can.; and William G. 
Karnes, President of the Beatrice 
Foods Co., Chicago. 

The fourth International Dairy 
Show is scheduled for October 6 
to 13. The management announced 
that all of the show cattle would 
be quartered in the new 4-acre 
addition to the International Am- 
phitheater. 

Judges for this year’s show are 
Gordon Cairns, University of Mary- 
land, Ayrshires; Harold Kaeser, 
Ohio State University, Brown Swiss; 


William Hitz, Polk City, Iowa, 
Guernseys; Harvey Swartz, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., Holsteins; W. W. 


Yapp, University of Illinois, Jer- 
seys; and John Rowe, Davis, Calif., 
Milking Shorthorns, 











WHEW REE BUY YOUR BULK COOLER 
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CUED 


has made SUNSET BULK MILK COOLERS the 
nation’s choice; makes a SUNSET BULK MILK 
COOLER your best buy because 


1. SUNSET uses 50% less power by actual test; 
always gives you more, faster cooling per kilo- | 
watt. 
SUNSET, priced to a farmer's budget, costs you 
less by any measure. 
SUNSET simplicity of design, with fewer moving 
parts, eliminates service problems and adds long-- 
er life. 
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TESTING HARD TO SELL 


been said with respect to the 


SO MUCH has 
° producers that 


importance of culling low 

further mention of it must sound senseless 
the good dairymen who have had their 
herds on test and have practiced rigid culling. 

The deplorable truth is that, of our 23 
million cows, at least one million of 
them are boarders” on the 
farms that is estimated that 
these million cows produce less than 5,000 
pounds of milk each per year. At today’s 
prices, this low amount of production is not 
only unprofitable, but it costs money. 

The irony of the situation is that, assum- 
million cows average 5,000 pounds 
each, the total production from them is five 
billion pounds, or about the amount that is 
expected to be surplus production this year. 

We do not contend that the dairy farmers 


dairy 
nothing but “free 
keep them. It 


’ > . 
ing these 


of this nation knowingly keep unprofitable 
cows. We feel certain that, with just 6 per 
cent of the total dairy cow population on 
test, far too few dairy farmers know which 
cows are profitable 

Why is testing so hard to sell? Over the 


years new management practices are intro- 
duced and, in many instances, they soon be- 
come accepted and used. Much of the credit 
for selling a new idea must rightfully go to 
the manufacturer of equipment that is neces- 
sary to make the new idea work, and even 
more to the hundreds of salesmen who per- 
sonally contact farmers and eventually sell 
them the equipment 

Research shows the value of a new prac- 
tice, such as making grass silage, drying hay 
artificially, hauling pasture to cows, and 
dozens of others. The manufacturers develop 
equipment that facilitates the practice, and 
advertise the merits of their particular line. 
Then salesmen follow-up with the sale itself. 
, Unfortunately for the dairy industry, the 
only people directly concerned with culling 
low producers are the dairy farmers on the 
There is little opportunity to tie “test 
in with a commercially-manufac- 
tured product. The importance of and the 
need for culling is left in the laps of our 
good extension men, D.H.LA. testers, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, farm magazine 
editors, and other crusaders. 

This would be an excellent time for farm 
organizations, breed groups, artificial breed- 
ing organizations, and others interested in 
the welfare of the dairy industry to make a 
concerted effort to glamorize production test- 
ing. What would be more timely than a 
nationwide drive to “test and cull’? 


acres. 
and cull” 





WHAT SHOULD MILK PRICE BE? 


(CONSIDERING the amount of time and 

effort being put forth to get a higher 
price for milk in most areas of this country, 
it is obvious dairy farmers have not and are 
not receiving their share of the consumers’ 
buying power, which is at an all-time high. 

With the hope that a sound, workable dairy 
program may be resolved, we shall continue 
to work for the best interests of dairymen 
everywhere. In the series af articles on milk 
pricing by Cook and Halvorson that appeared 


in every issue, beginning February 10, you 


read how complex milk pricing has become. 
Giving all due respect to those dairy farm- 
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ers who keep strict cost records, we are dis- 
turbed, at how few can produce figures to 
show how much it actually costs to produce 
100 pounds of milk. 

During recent years we have asked almost 
every dairy farmer contacted on his farm 
this question: “How much does it cost you 
to produce 100 pounds of milk?” Invariably, 
the answer has been to the effect that it has 
never been figured. 

It would seem that cost of production fig- 
ures, even on an area basis, would place 
dairymen and the organizations that repre- 
sent them in a much stronger bargaining 
position. We fully recognize that different 
conditions prevail on every farm. Naturally, 
it would be unfair to use cost figures on the 
top production herds in an area, just as it 
would be illogical to use figures representa- 
tive of the group of farms having the high- 
est production costs. 

In every manufacturing enterprise with 
which we are familiar, the cost of producing 
one unit is established, and from that the 
selling price is determined. When production 
costs result in the selling price being out of 
line, some place down the line production 
costs must be reduced. 

Whether or not authentic production costs 
on dairy farms will ever change our pricing 
systems only time will tell. However, it is 
well-known that these costs are high now, 
and it is likely that they will rise still 
further. The failure to use some cost yard- 
stick will continue to cost dairymen heavily. 

The whole matter of record keeping is 
closely tied to the subject of testing for 
production that we discussed in the editorial, 
“Testing hard to sell.” 

Dairy farmers have long prided themselves 
on their philosophy of self-help. Unless 
every individual dairyman adopts some form 
of record keeping, there is little any group 
can do to improve his livelihood. 





FARMERS DO DRINK MILK 


A TREMENDOUS amount of lip service is 

being used to verbally spank dairy farm- 
ers and their families for not using more of 
their own products. We are happy to report 
that the facts are not as bad as some people 
would lead us to believe. 

Recent figures show that on farms with 
milk cows, the per capita use of fluid milk 
and cream is up around 722 pounds per year. 
This compares with approximately 334 pounds 
of fluid milk and cream per year for the 
nonfarm population. Furthermore, the farm 
rate of consumption is steadily rising. There 
has been an 11.6 per cent gain between 1940 
and 1954. 

It is true, of course, that on a long-range 
basis there is less milk used on farms today 
than 30 years ago. At that time, about one- 
fourth of the nation’s milk supply was farm- 
utilized compared to about 11 per cent now. 

There are several things which account for 
this: Our rapidly declining farm population; 
less farm butter being made; less milk fed 
to calves. 

This report should not be interpreted to 
mean our dairy farm families consume all 
the dairy products they need. It should, 
however, provide some ammunition to coun- 
teract charges made by those who like to 
criticize our good dairy farmers for not doing 
their part to help drink up the surplus. 
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“SAFETY PAYS ALL WAYS” 


As WE observe the 13th annual National 

Farm Safety Week, July 22 to 28, it 
would be well for every single farm resident 
to be ever mindful of the slogan “Safety 
pays all ways,” which has been adopted as 
the theme for the week and is being used 
nationally by farm leaders. 

It may seem difficult to believe that more 
than 14,000 farm residents lose their lives 
each year as the result of accidents. Last 
year there were more accidental deaths 
among farm_workers than occurred among 
the workers of any other major industry. 

Minnesota’s farm safety specialist reported 
the deaths of 16 farmers in that state dur- 
ing the first five months of this year, in 
addition to several children whose lives were 
lost on farms. 

Seven fatalities occurred with farm trac- 
tors, all except one a tipping accident. There 
were two deaths from dynamite explosions; 
two from falls; two men were attacked and 
killed by bulls; one man was killed with an 
axe while chopping silage; another from fall- 
ing brick and stones. 

Most of the children killed had been run 
over by tractors, trucks, and farm machinery. 

Our only reason for using Minnesota as an 
example is that we had that record before 
us. Undoubtedly every other state has com- 
piled a similar record, even before the 
heavy harvesting season began. 

This is the season when thousands of city 
cousins visit their relatives on the farm. 
Presumably it is no different now than when 
we were growing up, except that with power 
farming, there probably are more hazards on 
today’s farms than before. 

There is no simple formula for preventing 
farm accidents. Farm safety has to be ob- 
served constantly throughout the year. Nearly 
half of all farm accidents occur with ma- 
chines; many are caused by allowing small 
children to ride and play around tractors, 
combines, and farm work shops. 

Let us all adopt safety practices that will 
help make every day a safe one on the farm. 





In 1912, W. D. Hoard said: 
THE POWER OF WISDOM 


WE OFTEN wish that people would dis- 
tinguish better than they do between 
wisdom and learning. We often see men with 
their heads crammed with learning but with- 
out the power to exercise that common sense 
judgment that Solomon called wisdom. There 
seems to be no place where wisdom is taught. 
Can it be taught? We notice that it is rarely 
seen in men who have not had close contact 
with the actual affairs of life. Schools will 
not impart it. Indeed they are not organized 
for that purpose. They extol learning, and a 
mysterious something called “culture.” They 
seek to impart “polish,” “high ideals,” etc. 
But “wisdom,” “judgment,” call it what we 
will, comes only through the teaching of 
things, the touch of the hand. We pay out 
enormous sums every year for so-called edu- 
cation that carries no wisdom with it. 


There is no education like the doing of a 
thing. Why? Because it is the only process 
that brings wisdom. And then we must have 
the discerning mind and an earnest purpose, 
else wisdom flees. 
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DAIRY SCIENTISTS HONORED are, left to right: Prof. J. O. Tret- 


sven, Montana State College, dairy extension award winner; Dr. W. 
E. Petersen, University of Minnesota, winner of teaching award; Dr. 
E. O. Herried, University of Illinois, Borden manufacturing winner; 
H. F. Judkins, association secretary-treasurer, who received honorary 
membership; and Dr. J. C. Shaw, University of Maryland, who re- 
ceived the American Feed Manufacturers’ Award. Dr. Harry Herman, 
Borden production award winner, was not present for the ceremonies. 


A.D.S.A. honors six 


T THE American Dairy Sci- 

A ence Association annual 

meeting, held at the Univer- 

sity of Connecticut, six dairy scien- 
tists were honored. 

The Borden Dairy Production 
Research Award of $1,000 was 
awarded to Dr. H. A. Herman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Association of Artificial Breeders 
(author of the artificial breeding 
column in Hoard’s Dairyman). A 
former University of Missouri pro- 
fessor, Dr. Herman’s major contri- 
butions to dairy production have 
been in the fields of artificial in- 
semination and physiology of repro- 
duction, 

Dr. Ernest O. Herried, a staff 
member at the University of Illi- 
nois, received the $1,000 Borden 
Award for outstanding dairy manu- 
facturing work. Now a member 
of the National Research Council 
on dairy oil and fat products, Her- 
ried is best known for his research 
in butter microorganisms, cream 
viscosity, milk fat density, fat 
analyses, oxidized flavor, and anti- 
oxidants in milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 

The $1,000 American Feed Man- 
ufacturers’ Award was presented 
to Dr. J. C. Shaw, a staff member 
at the University of Maryland. Dr. 
Shaw received the award for his 
outstanding contributions in re- 
search in dairy cattle nutrition. 
He has had numerous papers 


published on the subject of ketosis. 
In 1947 Shaw was the winner of 
the Borden Award. 

Named the nation’s outstanding 
teacher in dairy science for 1955 
was Dr. W. E. Petersen, Professor 
of Dairy Husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Petersen has 
spent 35 years in the college class- 
room teaching dairy science. More 
than 400 undergraduates and 100 
graduate students have received 
their degrees under his guidance. 
In 1942 he received the Borden 
Dairy Production Award. 

The coveted DeLaval Award for 
extension service work was pre- 
sented to Professor J. O. Tretsven, 
who has been Professor of Dairy- 
ing at Montana for 34 years. 

A former professor of Dairy 
Manufacturing at the University of 
Connecticut, H. F. Judkins, was 
honored for his lifetime contribu- 
tions to the dairy industry in the 
United States, and his efforts in 
the advancement of the work of 
the American Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation. Judkins is secretary-treas- 
urer of thé Association and served 
as its president in 1941 and 1942. 

He has served as president of 
Sealtest, Inc., and later became 
director of the plant production di- 
vision of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company. He retired in 1955 
and now makes his home in White 
Plains, N. Y. 
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“Well — uh —I just can’t pour 
cereal with these tops on...” 


and EMMA 
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“. . . Ed and our nephew are 
saving box tops for a catcher’s 
mitt and glove!’ 
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August or early September. Dur- 
ing the past three years we have 


carried 
more, I think, than one animal 
unit per acre, 

As a supplementary pasture, I 
would not attempt to try to get 
along without some sweet Sudan. 
We are able to sow this after small 
grain is harvested and obtain two— 
sometimes three—grazings in time 
to sow this ground in small grain 
and crimson clover in the fall. 

That brings us to our small grain 
program. If we sow small grain 
and crimson clover in late July or 
early August, we get an unbeliev- 
able amount of pasture from that 
during the fall and winter and 
early spring, before the stock must 
be taken off of it in order to har- 
vest a crop of grain. This, of 
course, depends upon the weather, 
the: amount of rain, and the tem- 
perature. 

Any pasture program must be 
supported and bolstered by lots of 
good hay and lots of good silage. 
This we have been able to do in 
a remarkably successful way. We 
came through the past winter with 
two of our three silos all filled but 
untouched, and sold a considerable 
amount of hay but still had plenty 
of hay left. 

With this kind of program, we 
are able to manage our improved 
permanent pasture to advantage. 

Right at the moment we are fin- 
ishing filling a 12 by 50 concrete, 
upright silo from the improved per- 
manent pasture which we have not 
needed to use. This, of course, 
leaves us with no silage problems 
for fall because we already have 
more than we can possibly use. 

All of this, obviously, is built 
around thorough preparation and 
complete fertilization. We are not 
doing anything that any willing 
farmer could not do as well as we 
are doing it. 

I am convinced that the future 
success of dairy farmers depends 
upon a thorough and complete use 
of improved, permanent pasture; 
supplementary pasture for summer, 
fall, and spring; and a complete 
silage program. Whether it is grass 
silage or row-crop silage is unim- 
portant. This depends on which 
we need, which fits into one’s pro- 
gram best, along with an abun- 
dance of high-quality alfalfa hay. 

When this is done, a minimum 
of grain concentrate will be re- 
quired, and dairy cows bred for 
production managed in this way 


will produce milk economically for 
you and all dairy farmers. 
—C. N. Srark, Head 
Dept. of Agriculture 


Alanap kills weeds 


| We note in your May 25 issue, 
Alanap. for pre-emergence spray 
for soybeans. You state 2 gallons 
of concentrate to 20 gallons of wa- 
ter per acre. We are wondering if 
you did not mean to say 2 pints 
or 2 quarts instead of 2 gallons. 
We think your magazine is a 
good one and we are just trying 
to help you keep it up to date. 
Florida A. F. P. 


The dosage mentioned in the ar- 
ticle as an over-all spray on soy- 
beans using 2 gallons of concen- 
trate per acre in approximately 20 
gallons of water is correct. As an 
over-all spray, of course, we mean 
a blanket spray that covers the 
entire area, not only over the rows. 

When it comes to cucumbers, 
cantaloupe, squash, pumpkin, etc., 
different dosages are used, but as 
an over-all spray on soybeans, you 
use 2 gallons of concentrate, pref- 
erably in 40 gallons of water per 
acre. Our results have indicated 
that with a nominal amount of 
rainfall, you can cut this down to 
approximately 15 to 20 gallons per 
acre, and accomplish a good job. 
We have a difficult time trying to 
convince our farmers whc are do- 
ing large scale farming to apply 
much more than about 10 or 15 
gallons of water per acre. 

Each gallon of Alanap-3 con- 
tains 2 pounds of active ingredient; 
thus, on blanket coverage you 
would be applying the material at 
the rate of 4 pounds of active in- 
gredient per acre. Of course, if 
you spray only over the rows in 
12- to 14-inch bands you use a cor- 
respondingly smaller amount of 
Alanap-3 because you are only cov- 
ering say approximately % of the 
area directly over the row. This 
does cut down the cost of appli- 
cation, but on the other hand 
leaves a weedy strip in between 
the rows which will still have to 
be cultivated at the regular time. 
Most of our farmers feel that if 
they are going to apply a pre- 
emergence spray, they would just 
as soon apply it over the entire 
area in the hopes that they elimi- 
nate possibly one or two cultiva- 
tions in the production of the beans, 

—Dr. E. P. SYLWESTER 





X disease 


We have been putting used oii 
on our gutter cleaner chain. Is 
there any danger of X disease in 
cattle if the manure is used to top- 
dress pastures? 


Wisconsin R. E. D. 


In general I believe there will 
be no widespread danger to cattle 
caused by oiling the gutter cleaner 


chain with crankcase oil. There is 
considerable chance of contamina- 
tion of oily chlorinated naphthalene 


if the used oil also contains trans- 
mission and differential grease 
waste products 
The chances of developing hyper- 
keratosis would, under the circum- 
stances, be very slim, but there 
would be a slight hazard if the oils 
had been treated to make high- 
pressure greases out of them 
—Dr. P. H. PHILuiPs 
Biochemistry Dept. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 

















“MILK NOW... 


PAY LATER!” 
with Hinman’s 
Sani-Line 


Milking System 





Streamlined Milking at Lowest Cost! 


Take advantage of Hinman’s new 
“Milk Now—Pay Later” Plan to have 
the most modern milking equipment 
on the market. Simply trade in your 
old equipment toward the low down 
Pay the remainder on easy 
the increased 


payment 
monthly 
profits pour in 


terms while 


Whether your system is pipeline or 
pail, stanchion or parlor, you'll milk 
faster, more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically with the Hinman low 
vacuum milker. As a recognized leader 


Hinmon Milking Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. HD-7, Box 360, Oneida, N. Y. 


Herd size and barn layout enclosed. 
Rush full details on the Hinman Sani- 
Line Milking System and your new “Milk 
Now — Pay Later” Plan 


pm 


ADDRESS 


city 


in producing fine milking systems — 
Hinman is able to offer you the tops 
in equipment at a low, low price. 
Mail coupon now for special “pack- 
age price” on Hinman’s Sani-Line 
Milking System. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF LOW-VACUUM MULKERS 


NAME___ 








STATE 
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Morton T-M Salt puts extra “gold” in your milk check 


Morton MINERALIZED 


Salt 


for more milk, husky ealf crop 


Or? a few extra hundredweights 
of milk per year will bring in 
enough to pay for about a ton of 
T-M Sale. Fherefore, it is livestock 
insurance that costs you practically 
nothing! 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 
of the essential trace minerals— 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc 


So feed Morton 
TM Salt the year ‘round to guard 
against mineral deficiencies . . . as- 
sure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher ! return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt i 
less than 1¢ per animal ‘pad week. 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 
a major mineral supplement. Yow 
know they need it. They know how much, 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


De 


Less than %¢ more Less than Vad more 


we FF 


Less than 1¢ more Less than \4¢ more 


MORTON ues SALT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks, 
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STORING MEDICINE 


Do you want a good place to 
store some of your medical sup- 
plies? Use a quart jar. Nail the 
cover to the ceiling, beams, or 
some other desirable place, using 
two nails (this prevents the cover 


turning). Put cow medicine in fruit 
jar and screw jar to cover. 

This is a good container for vet- 
erinary supplies that require a dry, 
clean place. 


Maine Emery Torpirr, JR. 


INCREASE PROFITS 


You cannot thump a dollar out 
of a dairy cow; neither can you 
starve one out of her. Gentleness, 
good care, and good feed make the 
profits. 

Maryland J. MARSHALL PORTER 


POSTS FOR HOG PASTURE 
Af 














We used old pump rods for mak- 
ing electric fence posts for our 
hog pasture. We cut each rod in 


two pieces, one 2 feet, 8 inches 
long, and the other 20 inches long. 

The shorter rod was bent to an 
8-inch right angle and welded 2 
inches from top of longer rod. 

A used mower sickle was weld- 
ed 10 inches from the bottom of 
the 20-inch rod. 

When these rods are driven into 
the ground and strung with elec- 
tric wire, you have a fence you 
can mow under, preventing grass 
and weeds from shorting the wire. 

When using electric fencing, be 
sure to use an approved, controller 
stamped by the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories or the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Minnesota WILLIAM J. WALTERS 
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ADJUSTABLE SWINGING GATE 








STEEL PIN 





Avid yee | ‘. 


You can have adjustable swing- 
ing gates on your farm with very 
little trouble. They can be made 
in any length, provided well-an- 
chored gate posts are used. 

This gate is easily adjustable to 
various heights by inserting a steel 
pin in the 2-inch pipe just below 
the steel eye. By raising the gate, 
smaller animals can pass through 
into an area where the larger ani- 
mals are not wanted. 

Wisconsin 


4 


G. F. Kies 


STEEL POST DRIVER 






| TRACTOR 


CAR 
DRIVESHAFT 








A steel post driver can be made 
by welding 6 inches of a tractor 
axle to a car drive shaft 34 inches 
long. The hollow drive shaft is 
smooth, not rough on the hands 
or gloves. 


Iowa Laura ScHoTT 





You are invited to send us 
handy hints which have prov- 
en valuable on your dairy 
farm. You will receive $5 
for a well-illustrated handy 
hint accepted for publication. 
We pay $2 for a handy hint 
without a usable illustration. 

We encourage you to share 
your ideas with the rest of 
our readers. 

Handy hints are preferred 
which involve farm machin- 
ery, buildings, and equip- 
ment needed on a dairy farm. 
If the idea works on your 
dairy farm, why not share it 
with 330,000 other dairymen? 
Address: 

Handy Hints Department, 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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fleas for Planning 


our Milk 


How many stalls will you need . . . which type 
of stall is best for your operation . . . how much 
time and work can you save? The answers 
to these and other questions are given here. 


by Joe Clay 


GOOD, well-planned milking par- 

lor can be a real time and work 
saver for dairymen. But, like every 
other phase of modernization, you can’t 
jump into a milking parlor without 
planning. These tips on the organiza- 
tion of a modern, efficient parlor can 
save you money and help avoid prob- 
lems you might have to face twice a 
day, 730 times a year. 


Eight minutes per cow .. . 


In your new milking parlor, allow 
about 8 minutes per cow—including 
feeding time. That means you'll milk 
7% cows an hour per stall, with one 
operator. Here’s how to decide how 
many stalls you'll need for greater 
efficiency: 

With two stalls, you'll milk 15 cows 
per hour. Three stalls allow one opera- 
tor to milk 22.5 cows in an hour. Four 
stalls and one man can manage 30 
milkings per hour. Six stalls need two 
operators, but you'll milk 45 cows per 
hour. With two more stalls, plan on 60 
cows per hour from two men. That's 
milking and feeding, too. 

The secret of this time and labor 
saving is simply that cows bring the 
milk to you. Then, too, with a milking 
parlor, the udder is elevated—at the 
best working level. With levers, feed- 
ing mechanism and washing equip- 
ment within a few steps, you'll cut 
hours a day from the milking chore. 


servers 
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17-6 33-3 INSOE 


TWO TYPES OF STALLS—gate 
uirements are shown on 





etches. Arrows show entrance and exit of | 


ing Parlor 


With the new Clay milking parlor 
stalls, easy-to-operate handles control 
mixing and measuring of feed. You'll 
feed cows with a flick of your hand. 


Two types of stalls 

Either gate-type or walk-thru stalls 
can be used in your new parlor. Both 
have certain advantages. With the gate 
type, you'll need entrance and exit 
alleys. In a walk-thru installation, the 
stalls act as an alley. This can mean a 
30% savings in space and a big cut in 
total building cost. 

There is little difference in milking 
time between gate type and walk-thru 
installations. Some dairymen prefer gate 
stalls because of occasional slow: milk- 
ers. Also, they like to give individual 
attention to certain cows. Personal opin- 
ion, amount of space available, num- 
ber of operators, and handling of cows 
are important factors to be studied be- 
fore deciding on type of stalls. 








MILKING PARLOR BULLETIN FREE 
The newest, most up-to-date infor- 
mation on planning milking parlors 
is con in a new book by Mr. 
Joe Clay. A copy will be sent to 
you free on request. Write to: Clay 
Equipment Corp., 762 Olive St., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Free books also 





Crop Driers. Please specify which 
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aad walk-thru are shown here. Minimum 





space 

cows. Pick out the plan that most nearly fits your need. Mark this plan with pen 

or pencil and mail to Clay at address in box above. We will gladly —r 
ng. 


standard floor plan and money-saving ideas. This service costs you n 





Is your fat test 
low this month? 


(Continved from page 717) 


were, the difficulty yet lies ahe 
in getting 18 milliliters of a true 
portion into the test bottle. 

If you would keep your summer 
drop in milk test low, handle the 
milk so that a true, representative 
sample may be taken. This means 
prompt, sharp cooling of the milk 
to avoid thin, leathery, non- 
miscible cream layer formation. 
Especially, guard against over- 
agitation or stirring. Remember 
summer fat is easily churned and 
once butter granules are formed 
the chances of a correct proportion 
of that fat being included in the 
test are very slim. 


Bulk tank experience ... 


Recently, the harmful effect of 
churning on the fat test of the 
milk was brought home to me. I 
was visiting with a _ bulk-tank, 
every-other-day pickup, manufac- 
ture-milk producer. He was down- 
right pleased with his new bulk 
tank and well he might have been. 
His milk cooling problems and so 
on were over. 

As we stood there the ther- 
mometer indicated that the milk 
was at 38 degrees. Merely to 
demonstrate, he turned on the 
agitator, which seemed to beat up 
unduly the morning milk in the 
bottom of the 200-gallon tank. 
Knowing that bulk tank milk is, 
by and large, generally in a bet- 
ter condition for more accurate 
sampling than can milk, I asked. 
“How have your tests been since 
you switched to bulk handling?” 

“Funny thing,” he said. “My 
first test dropped several points. 
I couldn’t figure it out, but I did 
not complain. Finally I asked the 
hauler if other bulk tank milk 
tests on his route were low. You 
know what he told me? Several 
tests were low, but it was his 
fault. He had hauied the samples 
around until the milk had churned 
and the tester had to melt the 
butter to get a sample. Now you 
just can’t get a good test when 
the milk is churned.” 

“Better turn off that agitator,” 
I said, “Over-agitation of milk at 
this time of the year is apt to be 
harmful to the test.” 

In this case, who knows but 
that the tank agitation itself, 
rather than route jostling was the 
primary cause of the samples 
churning enroute. Once butter 
granules start to form, little agi- 
tation is necessary to get butter. 

Of one thing we are sure—fat 
tests of mixed milk will average 
lower in June, July, and August 
1956, than they did at the begin- 
ning of the year. You cannot 
beat the decline, but you can see 
that your milk is produced, han- 


| dled, and protected so that accu- 
| rate sampling is possible: Accuracy 


of the test depends in large part 
on trueness of the sample. 

The late Mr. Frederickson of 
the Michigan Milk Producers’ As- 


“sociation used to say, “There are 


exactly 1,000 reasons why milk 
tests vary. The trouble is we 
know only 17 or 18 of them.” He 
was so right. THE END 





“How come you in jail, Sam?” a 
prisoner asked his cellmate. 

“Jes for throwin’ rocks outa de 
neighbor’s yard into mine,” replied 
Sam. 

“What's wrong wid dat?” 

“Dese,” said Sam, “were Plym- 
outh Rocks.” 
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hill ‘em fast ....and easy { 
FLY FLAKES kill flies in minutes « Kill 
resistant strains * Kill maggots « Are 
economical to use * Fer dairy barns, 
feed rooms, poultry houses, manure 
piles and outside areas. 

FLY FLAKES are the simplest, most 
effective and yet the most econom- 
ical control devised. 

Available in 1 Ib. cans; 2, 5, 10 and 
25 Ib. bags. 


*Trademark 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATICN 
INSECTICIDE DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3. MD. + LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dry Pine Shavings 


Baled or bulk. Carioads only. Write for prices. 
SAGERSON FUEL CO., Phone Parkway 2-3411, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


3924-A 











It PAYS to 


BUY 


From Well Known Herds 


Buy your herd bull from 
a well advertised herd if 
you would sell your own 
surplus advantageously. 


Hoard’s Dairyman adver- 
tisers invite your inquiries 
and inspection. 
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Come evening, IN 
come morning 


(Continued from page 719) Dairy. | 


seemingly, not resolvable, but there 
is a strikingly similar question to 
which we have a ready and hardly 


re disputable answer. The question: 

Which came first, the milk tester 

KNOWLES or the dawn? The answer, backed 
PORTABLE STOCK WATERER by thousands of dalrymen scross ning 














is instant and emphatic 


CUTS MILK PRODUCTION COSTS ee tees 
The morning... . 
. of course, the OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Dairymen are, 
proverbial early birds of agricul- 

—— ture, but the milk tester must GLASS BLOCK 

: always go them one better. If the 


dairyman has his alarm set for 6 id b 

a.m., then the tester must answer provi e etter 

to the summons from one to two 7 * 

hours earlier, depending on the daylighting, meet 
distance from his bed to the cow 


For further information contact barn in question strict sanitary 


Knowles Manufacturing Company But this ultra early morning - 
GLENBEULAH, WISCONSIN rising is not without its compensa- requirements eee 


tions—if you look closely. When 


one has g > is bearings suffi- 
HOOF ROT? .:>/ ):: | Sout: eirterention bemween 6 


CANKER — THRUSH coffee pot and a tea kettle, or a 























A powerful, penetrating skillet and a sauce pan, he rather 
pntiseptic and avsorhing . . 

my ef eng NV, , begins to enjoy the privacy of the 
T ' r stu of . - 

fections. Easy to apply Dr. aylors quiet house and the feeling of 


uf on. No band- ‘ 
aan vonnieea. ©f tn ane cozy intimacy afforded by the 
und farm aes write. Li N iT os cheerful lights within, fending off 
H.W. Naylor Co., Morris, i. the blackness at the windows. 
With the promising aroma of 
brewing coffee drifting about, it is 
actually something of an adventure 
to break eggs into a _ skillet at 
4:15, with the black-faced night 
peering in at the windows. 
When the weather is cold, I like 














OUTSIDE, Owens-Illinois Glass Block give this dairy 
to run out. start the car. and turn barn a fresh, modern look. Glass block end sash replace- 
the heater on before sitting down ment worries by preventing frosting and sash-deteriorat- 


PLATE-TYPE 56 , to my private repast. Then with a ing condensation. 


good breakfast under the belt and 


STRIP cUuP other elementary matters taken 
care of, I can climb into a warm 
Detects Mastitis EARLY 


car and take off on a 20-mile 
Catch mastitis IN TIME, save high level. 

















jaunt with my morale at a fairly 


damage to cows and milk. : FREE BLUEPRINTS, detail- 
Small first fakes show up In fact, not many miles have ing the use of Owens-Illinois 
plainly on Surge Plate-Type unreeled beneath my car before I Glass Block in a small and 

trip cup. Protect your cows become conscious of a growing large milkhouse and a small 
and production. © 8.8.C. 1956 feeling of pride at belonging to and large dairy barn, are 


available. Specify which 
one you want or if you want 
all four. Write Kimble Glass 
Co., subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


the Early Risers Club. Out of 


SEE YOUR towns and villages and out of 
dribble 


country lanes we on to 


SURGE DEALER the highways and race to our var- 


ious destinations, spurred by a 
Cuts Feed Costs! 








common feeling of superiority. 
: ” ’ INSIDE, glass block spread light evenly throughout the 







BROWER Whirkinna We are the os who awaken barn from early morning to late afternoon. Extensive 
FEED MIXERS more phlegmatic mortals out of glare and harsh contrasts are eliminated. Easy to clean 
Turn your home-grown grains into their last precious hours of sleep with an occasional hosing. 
high grade feeds and SAVE up to 80¢ as our headlights search briefly 





‘ b. be 5 s 700 wo 40 
Ef yy tt A through darkened bedrooms. We 


WRITE for Free Catalog today! _ belong to that virile race of men 
Brower Mtg. Co., Box 2502, Quincy, il, who go out to take life by the 
apn ee cn tail while lesser mortals still sleep 


on—lucky dogs! 
STOP COW KICKING I am never too concerned if 
time threatens to run out on my 
Wwith>. Lie morning trips. The dairyman 
knows I am coming and he will 
ow wait if necessary, God bless ‘im! 
AN'T However, I always feel that it is 
during the morning sampling that 
ICcCK the human relationship angle of 
my job must meet its severest test. 
Few men are at their best when 

















This NEW veterinarian approved gnstrument subdues 
the wildest onimol stops kicking during milking, sur- 


Gey, artificial insemination or amy other time the day is still so very young. 
Absolutely no injuries! instrument immobilizes muscles Then, indeed, is the time for tester 
without bruising. Eliminates chains, wires, etc. Fits ony and dairvman alike to make gen- 


ize animal 


erous allowance for human frailty. 
It is at such moments that the 
human relationship fabric will 
either stretch well between two 
men, or break with an unhappy 


Full money beck guarantee of sat- 
faction. Order NOW. save on 


spilled milk, injury to 95 
calves, other animals, 
yourself Prepaid 











| daehenm Senne. aeeivy | shattering of nerves. In most cases MARYLAND'S 4-H TEAM REPRESENTED U. 8S. IN ENGLAND, 
4615 Werhinglon Denver, Colerade | | it does stretch well, and the best July 4. Shown above (from left to right) are Ian J. Forrest, Re- 
| on Gentlemen Enciesed fs $__ song | | Of relationships exist between lay; Eugene C. Bay, White Hall; Patsy L. Messer, Gaithersburg; 
KowKantKickls) for 10 dey wiel we- | | dairymen and testers. and Franklin L, Walbert, Henderson. The Maryland 4-H Dairy 
! eee ee ee es J The thing to remember is that Cattle judging team earned the honor to represent the 4-H Clubs 
| ee ———— | | co-operation is very much like that of America in the international competition by taking first place 
r.O a | | well-known _ corrective garment at the National 4-H Club Dairy Judging contest in Waterloo, Iowa, 
| Send FREE catalog vee | worn by the ladies. For in order last fall. (latest word is that they are now World Champions) 
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IN THE DAIRY RESEARCH LABORATORY of famed Babcock Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Owens-Illinois Glass Block provide better 
daylighting with little or no upkeep costs. In this dairy laboratory — 
and in modern dairies across the nation —light-controlling glass block 
and vision strip keep brightness at comfortable levels, provide vision 
and ventilation. Room temperatures are easily regulated because glass 


block insulate so efficiently. 


Ir you are planning to remodel 
your dairy barn or build a new 
one, take a tip from modern dairies 
and dairy laboratories: use clean- 
looking Owens-Illinois Glass Block 
for maximum daylighting with 
minimum maintenance. 


Glass block panels flood barns 
with soft, diffused daylight; keep it 
warm and free of drafts in winter, 
cool in summer. Sash replacement 
worries are eliminated. Panels are 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


AN @ PRODUCT 


extremely hard to break, can’t rust 
or rot. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block are 
easy to install with standard 
mason’s tools. They are handled in 
the same way as concrete blocks— 
same mortar materials and similar 
laying technique . . . go in at the 
same time. It's so easy you can do 
it yourself. Panels can be made to 
fit any size opening—no frame is 
necessary. 


Owens-ILuinoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES +- TOLEDO 1, OHIO 












Available in 


One and 10 Ib. 


DIPTEREX 


Cugar, Bait 


FLY KILLER 


ate, Fast... Easy... Odorless! 
as, Just Scatter from Can! 
a3, OK'd for use in Dairy Barns! 







“Trademark of Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., inventor 


and licensor to 


Cons Chemagro Corporation 


New York, New York 





BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 





to be a success and accomplish its 
purpose, co-operation, too, must 
have that definite two-way stretch! 


“To heck with such a jobi” 


It is the gratifying experience 
of feeling acquaintanceships grow 
into solid friendships that is prob- 
ably the richest reward of a test- 
er’s job, and the factor often re- 
sponsible for his sticking it out 
when the temptation to quit is 
almost overpowering. These temp- 
tations come oftener than you 
might think in this job which 
sometimes seems to be the screw- 
jest way possible for a man to 
make a living. 

Consider it: In the evenings he 
seldom gets home before bedtime, 
and there is usually a supper 
which his wife has tried to keep 
warm. In the mornings he must 
often roll out at an unholy hour 
and gulp down his breakfast be- 
fore leaving or stand the strain 
of hunger pangs and find himself 
saying with the half-wit in the 
song, “Here it is ‘most dinnertime 
and I ain't had my breakfuss.” 

And there are the times when 
his feet feel like hunks of ice and 
his hands shake so that it is diffi- 
cult to get a sample into the bottle. 
There is also the constant dread 
of those errors in his calculations, 
and the day is bound to come 
when he, or worse still, the dairy- 
man, uncovers a nest of the ugly 
vipers. This makes him feel like 
an ass who ought to be digging 
ditches rather than messing around 
with the exacting work of audit- 
ing a dairyman’s production rec- 
ords. Yes, those are the times 
when your tester is apt to be 
heard shouting, “To heck with 
such a job!” 


But it gets into your blood... 


Fortunately, D.H.LA. supervising 
is also the kind of a job that gets 
into your blood. You can’t be 
nursemaid to a herd of cows and 
fail to become emotionally involved 
in their successes and shortcom- 
ings. You haven't tested long if 
that promising heifer freshening in 
the herd doesn’t get you almost as 
excited about her prospects as she 
does her owner. 

Then there is always that time 
when a herd’s testing year comes 
to an end. It means many hours 
of extra work for the tester (ever 
consider that?) but, somehow, he 
does not begrudge it—much. He 
has helped the dairyman get an- 
other year’s accurate evaluation on 
his herd. If the herd has slipped, 
the answers are there between the 
covers of the big, black book and 
it is the tester’s privilege to help 
the dairyman find the answers. 

My advice to dairymen is this: 
Take advantage of your tester’s 
knowledge gained through keeping 
his finger on all the herds on test 
in your county. You will be doing 
something valuable to his morale 
(don’t ever forget it) and be help- 
ing yourself at the same time. 
But, when he drops by with your 
herd book some afternoon, don’t 
detain him too long. Remember 
that he has a herd to make some- 
where down the road before they 
start pouring that milk into those 
cans—which reminds me that Harry 
Jones starts milking at 4:45 and 
it’s now—Holy Cow! Hold every- 
thing, Harry, I'm on my way! 

THE END 





“When I nired you, you said you 
never got tired,” complained the 
farmer to his hired man, “and this 
is the third time I have come out 
here and found you asleep.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the hired man, 
cheerfully, “That’s how I never get 
tired.” 
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You can bank on 


ISALKRAFT 











LOW COST 
PROTECTION 


for Corn, 


Grass, 
Wheat 


IDEAL, TOO, FOR 
WEATHERPROOFING 
FARM STRUCTURES 


Use Sisalkraft —~— 
for sealing : 
silage at the top 
and around the 
doors... in q 
tower silos 

















Use Sisalkraft 
for covering the 
top of trench 
and all types of 
above-ground 
silos 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 


or your picnic. A 


Food that’s tasty 


Fun that’s sure 


Fire that’s safe 


by Marian Pike 


HE food is the part of the 
picnic that interests us wom- 
enfolk the most, because we 


have the responsibility for it, But 
we also have the responsibility of 
seeing that our family plays it safe. 


Most of us have learned not to 
fool around with Old Sol. We've all 
had a painful sunburn at one time 


or another and do our best to pro- 
tect our children so they don’t have 
to learn from experience 


We know the swimming and 


boating rules. We swim in company 
and relax after eating. We know 
where we are diving, taking no 
chances with hidden rocks or logs. 


And in case of a thunderstorm, we 
get out of the water. We don't change 
seats or stand in a small boat. 

In the woods we check on local 
hazards, snakes, poison ivy, or in- 
sects. We carry a first-aid kit, in 
case of cuts or bruises. 

But we cooks may need some 
directions for building a simple out- 
door fire. Select a sheltered site 
where there is no danger of the 
fire spreading. Clear a space five 
feet around the fire site. A small 
U-shaped fireplace can be built of 
rock or stones and a wire grid 
placed securely over it 

Gather your firewood before you 
begin. Use dry wood, if possible. 
Hard woods smoke less and last 
longer. Twigs, shavings, or crumpled 
newspaper start a fire. Be sure to 
put out the fire with water or dirt 
when you have finished. It is well 
to keep a pail of water or some 
baking soda handy in case the fire 
starts to spread 


Now that has 


“do-it-yourself” 


become an established American 
tradition, more and more men are 
taking an interest in preparing the 
family meals. If yours is slow to 
fall in step, as mine is, it might be 
a good idea to start him out with 
down-to-earth, he-man foods. 
Nothing fits this description bet- 
ter than broiled steak, garnished 
with onion rings and tomato slices. 
Count on \% pound steak per per- 
son. Let steaks stand at room 
temperature for at least % hour. 
Rub both sides with salt and pep- 
per; spread with a thin layer of 
prepared mustard. Grill or broil 
until brown on one side. Turn and 
brown on second side until done. 
Remove from heat; top with a 
dollop of butter. Butter a split loaf 
of French bread. Place steaks on 
half the buttered bread. Top the 
other half with onion and tomato 
slices. Put together to form a 
sandwich. Slice the French bread 
diagonally for individua] servings. 
A tasty main dish for summer 
appetites comes to us from south 
of the border, down Mexico way. 
It’s a unique meat-in-a-loaf shown 
in the making and ready for eat- 
ing. This meat loaf, made of 
spicily-seasoned ground ham in a 
crispy crust of yeast-raised bread, 
is equally good hot or cold. 
Indoors, the bread is filled and 
baked in the oven; outdoors, it is 
wrapped in aluminum foil and 
baked right down in the glowing 
coals. Each person gets a generous 
slice with a serving of fresh gar- 
den salad. Iced tea, fresh fruit, and 
cookies complete the meal. 





DINNER-IN-A-LOAF is made of spicy ground ham. Serve hot or cold. 
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STEAK SANDWICHES garnished with onions and tomato slices. 


Meat-stuffed Bread 
1 small onion, grated 


1 carrot, grated 


4 teaspoon sage 

4 teaspoon thyme 
Dash chili pepper 
¥% cup tomato juice 

1 long loaf French or Italian bread 

Brown the onion in hot oil. 

Cut off the end of the loaf of 
bread. Scoop out the inside. Divide 
the scooped-out bread in two parts; 
one to use and the other to be 
saved for some other use. 

Stir together the ham, carrot, 
parsley, seasonings, and tomato juice. 
Mix in % of the scooped-out bread. 

Pack the mixture into the loaf 
shell; attach the cut end of the 
loaf of bread with a skewer. Bake 
in a moderate oven 350 degrees for 
15 minutes. Or, wrap in foil and 
roast in coals for outside cooking. 


Our family likes the French 
bread I make at home. And it is 
easy to do. 

French Bread 

2 packages yeast, dry or compressed 
Y¥, cup water 

1 tablespoon salt 


2 cups lukewarm water 

7 to 7% cups enriched flour 
corn meal 

1 egg white 

1 tablespoon water 


Soften dry yeast in warm water; 


compressed in lukewarm’ water. 
Combine salt and 2 cups lukewarm 
water; beat in 2 cups of the flour. 
Blend in the softened yeast and stir 
in the rest of the flour, enough to 
make a soft dough. Turn out on 
board. Cover for 10 minutes. 

Knead 5 to 10 minutes until 
smooth and elastic, working in any 
flour you were not able to stir in. 
Place in lightly-buttered bowl, turn- 
ing to butter the surface. Cover 
and let rise in warm place until 
double in volume, about 1% hours. 
Punch down, Let rise again, about 
1 hour. 

Punch down. Turn out on lightly 
floured board. Divide in 2 or 3 
portions. Cover; let rest 10 minutes. 

Roll each portion into rectangle. 
Roll up tightly, beginning at the 
long side, sealing well as you roll. 
Round off ends, if you like. 

Place each loaf diagonally, seam 
side down on buttered baking sheet 
which has been sprinkled with corn 
meal. With sharp knife, gash tops 
diagonally every 2 or 3. inches, 
about \%-inch deep. 

Beat egg white just until foamy 
and add the water. Brush over tops 
and sides of loaves. 

Cover with damp cloth, being 
careful not to let cloth touch the 
loaves (drape over tall glasses). 
Let double, about 1% hours. 

Bake in moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) about 20° minutes until 
lightly-browned. Brush again with 
egg white mixture. Bake about 20 
minutes longer, until nicely-browned. 
Cool quickly. Makes two large or 
three medium-size loaves. 





MEAT-STUFFED-BREAD ready to eat. Serve with fresh garden salad. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


OW it’s midsummer with 
N its hot, drowsy days. To 
me there are some things 
that stand for the pleasantness of 
summer . hollyhocks hanging 
heavy on warm, fuzzy stalks; the 
dreamy sounds of a piano driftirig 
down the street, in the city; and 
the sound of the mower in the 
meadow, in the country; little girls 
going to a birthday party in their 
ruffles and hairbows; a pitcher of 
lemonade with ice cubes tinkling. 
I'd like to include the cranking 
of a freezer of homemade ice 
cream with my summer specials 
but that has almost gone out of 
the picture. 

I've thought many times of in- 
vesting in an electric freezer (the 
only kind I ever see advertised, 
but they’re around $25 to $30 and 
with that as an initial investment, 
plus having to buy all the eggs and 
cream that go into good ice cream, 
the price went up to prohibition 
point. So I’ve continued to settle 
for these flavor-less concoctions of 
whipped air that sell under the 
name of ice cream. 

If the dairy industry really want- 
ed to get rid of some of its sur- 
plus milk and cream, making and 
marketing really good ice cream, 
with an honest-to-goodness home- 
made flavor and texture should 
surely make a big hole in the ex- 
cess gallonage. 


Hot weather dishes ... 


Every homemaker responsible for 
feeding a hard-working family 
wants to do it well but with a 
minimum of kitchen and oven time, 
during the hot season. 

Here are a couple of good, quick 
casseroles from my file of favorites 
that your family might enjoy. 
They use simple ingredients with 
lots of nutritious dairy products 
and only take slightly over an hour 
to prepare and bake. 


Hamburger-corn Casserole 
1 pound ground beef 
1 can cream-style corn 
1 egg, beaten 
1% cups milk 
4% cup bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper 


Combine the ground beef, corn, 
egg, and milk. Season with salt 
and pepper. Melt butter in heavy 
skillet; add bread crumbs and mix 
until well coated. Turn beef-corn 
mixture into a greased 1%-or 2- 
quart casserole; top with buttered 
crumbs and bake 1 hour in 350- 
degree oven. 

Corn-noodle Casserole 
1 package medium-cut noodles 
1 can cream-style corn 
% pound aged American cheese 
2 cups milk or chicken broth 
1 tablespoon butter 
Salt and pepper 


Boil the noodles in salted water 
until tender and drain. Dice the 
cheese into small pieces or grind 
in coarse blade of chopper. Mix 
together the noodles, corn, cheese, 
milk or broth, and butter. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Turn into greased 
1%4- or 2-quart casserole and bake 
1 hour in 350-degree oven. 


To make 1 cup chicken broth,, 


dissolve 1 chicken boullion cube in 
standard measuring cup of boiling 
water. Or use canned broth, which 
is available for a few cents at well- 
stocked grocery stores. 


One of our state clothing special- 
ists has sent out tips on handling 
summer stains in clothing. 


Treat stains quickly ... 


Act fast and take care of stains 
when they happen, if you can, she 
suggests. If you can't do anything 
more, daub with cold water to 
keep the stain from setting. Sum- 
mer fruits like peaches, apples, 
and melons make tannin stains 
that sometimes don’t show up until 
the garment is washed and hung 
on the line, where exposure to the 
sun makes the stain turn brown. 

If cold water alone won't take 
out the stain, rub the spot with 
soapless shampoo; then re-sponge 
with water. If the stain seems ex- 
ceptionally stubborn, drop on a lit- 
tle vinegar after the shampoo and 
before rinsing. 

Mustard and catsup stains are 
likely to happen at picnics and 
these combine both tannin and dye 


so are harder to handle. Soft drinks | 


make brown stains. If the fabric 
is white cotton or linen, a chlorine 
bleach should work satisfactorily, 
though these fabrics treated with 
special finishes may turn yellow. 
Some fabric labels carry the warn- 
ing not to use chlorine bleaches. 

In place of chlorine, use a mild- 
er, powdered bleach (perborate) 
that will not harm silk, wool, or 
the new man-made materials. 

Ice cream or milk stains should 
be sponged with cold water. Then 
apply a cleaning solution to re- 
move the grease stain. 


What the church means ... 


I think all of us have, at one 
time or another, stood off and 
looked at the church critically, 
both from what it has meant to us, 
personally, and the little it seems 
to have accomplished, worldwide. 

In a recent sermon, my minister 
quoted from a Mr. William Boddy, 
of whom I never heard and whom 
I can’t identify for you. But he 
made some statements about sig- 
nificant things the church had done 
for him that are worth recording. 

“Before I was born, my church 
gave to my parents ideals of life 
and love that made my home a 
place of strength and beauty,” Mr. 
Boddy said. “In helpless infancy 
my church joined my parents in 
consecrating and baptizing me in 
the name of Christ. My church 
enriched my childhood with the ro- 
mance of religion and the lessons 
of life that have been woven into 
the texture of my soul. 

“My church heard the storms and 
stresses of my adolescence and 
guided my footsteps. When first 
my heart knew the awakenings of 
love, my church taught me how to 
spiritualize my affections. When 
my heart was heavy with sorrow, 
my church drew me to the Friend 
of all the weary and whispered to 
me the hope of another morning, 
eternal and tearless. When my 
steps slipped and I sinned, my 
church believed in me and called 
me back to live within the heights 
of myself. 

“My church calls me to her 
heart; she asks my service and my 
loyalty. She has a right to ask it! 
I will help her do for others what 
she has done for me.” 

What other institution has done 
more for you than this? And for 
such small pay in our interest, our 
time, our money, and our work! 




















7137. Help children te remember prayers with 
this picture-sampler. Letters ore large and easy 
to read; pictures ore happy and lovable. Trans- 
fer of embroidery, 15% x 19%, inches. 


4707. W's @ cinch to sew this classic dress. 
No istli just cinch the weoist with 
your favorite belt. Misses’ sizes 12 te 20; 40. 
Size 16 tokes 44% yords 35-inch fabric. 





7024. Crochet a lovely wg for your home; 
edd a smert checked border and fringe trim. 
Directions fer coler-crochet squares &-inches in 
tug cotton. Join te form mgs or runners in any 
size you wish. 























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Pattern Nos. Size Fort Atkinson, Wis. ExcNaNnasD 
2 if $ for patterns, 25c each. 
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give your crops a break 


boost yields by... 


Shattering natural hardpan 
Holding runoff water on slopes 
Eliminating wet spots in fields 


Cracking subsoil for deeper 
root growth 


Storing moisture in subsoil 

Opening centers between row 
crops for moisture absorption 

Opening the root zone for 
moisture to move up 

Increasing efficiency of 
drainage systems 


One of your best implement investments can 
be an Allis-Chalmers subsoiler. It’s a low- 
cost tool, and mounts on your WD-45, WD 
or CA Tractor... 
hitch. The single, forward hitchpoint leads 
the subsoiler around contours. It’s free-swin 
to dodge stones, and is hydraulically lift 
and lowered. 

To depths of 18 inches or more, this tool 
cracks the subsoil barrier — opens the way 
for moisture, air and deep-growing roots. 
Your crops will respond with higher yields. 

Whether you are subsoiling wet spots or 
sun-baked fields, traction is provided auto- 
matically with the TRACTION BOOSTER sys- 
tem! For steep land stability, space out trac- 
tor fe wheels by engine power — minute- 
quick! 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer for a sub- 
soiling demonstration on your own farm. 








with quick SNAP-COUPLER 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS - CHALMERS 


Swar-Courten aad Taactton Boosren are Allie-Chalmers trademarks. 





Giant 6-Ft. Govt. Surplus 5% 


Play tue fer Kids ond 
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° 
y, 


aecgrene ed. 


sage! Terrific fer at 
trecting crowds of feirs, 
openings, schoo! games, 

stetions, etc. 
ples, never used, sold 
ot @ trection of cost. 
5% cock, (2 for $1.00. 5 tor $2.00. 10 Fr. Betts 

$) ee. 20 Fr. Bells $2 ee.) Sorry we €.0.0.'s. 
33 2d Ave., Dept. G-1 391 


NOVEL MFG. wow York 3, New York 
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NEW FALL WOOLENS 


FREE SWATCHES, of FALL'S smartest 
all wool, and part wool materials. Newest 











novelty weaves Beautiful plaids. Rich 
solid colors Amazingly low prices. Buy 
direct from MILL. Make coats, suits 
dresses, skirts, sport shirts, children’s 
wear, etc. at home. SAVE DOLLARS. 
NOMOEAD WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 


Dept. west SWANZEY, N. OM. 


©)isct wae Sa BOE 


Unit includes: Jack- > F- chain, 

1") S$" hook and bress tag. Limited time 

offer. Order direct thre Dept. 6-48. 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

Dept. 6-48 NEWPORT, KY. 


NEW! TRENCH St silo COVER 


much mor 




















Made of our extra tough K-Flex OD vinyl 

sheet. 32 « 24 feet. Waterproof and weather- 

rr Costs less than cheapest canvas. Write 
data and name of local dealer 

R.L. KUSS & CO. W. feutke &., Findley, O. 


Originators of K-Flex fims Fabricators of plastics 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of ur 
own breed for you to chouse from. rite 
for wtationery circular today 


HMOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





















Fast, easy 
hornfiy control 


No no mixing needed . . . dry 
“Marlate” 60 methoxychlor insecticide stops 
flies fast when applied like this—just as it 
comes from the bag—every 2 or 3 weeks. 


Use Du Pont “Marlate”® 50 
just as it comes from the bag 


LONG-LASTING: Just one treatment 
with this simple new method kills 
hornflies for 2 to 3 weeks—stops ag- 
gravation on pasture. Takes but a 
few seconds per cow. Sprinklea table- 
spoonful of Du Pont “Marlate’”’ 50 
methoxychlor along the neck and 
back and rub in gently all along the 
back and sides. A 4-lb. bag protects 
20 to 30 cows all season. ““Marlate”’ 
50 mixed with water gives you a 
potent residual spray for controlling 
flies in barns and around premises. 


GU POND 


16 us vat orf 
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Joe W. Sicer 


What about washing eggs? 


Eggs can be washed if necessary, but “rots” will 
plague you and your customers if you are careless. 


F COURSE, you can wash 
oe eggs. And they will be all 

right, if you wash them 
right. But, brother, you can cer- 
tainly cause a peck of trouble if 
you wash them the wrong way! 

Naturally, the ideal is not to get 
dirty eggs in the first place. With 
good management, you can go a 
long way toward that goal. If you 
keep the layers confined, the floor 
litter dry, the perches wired; if 
you provide the equivalent of at 
least one conventional-type nest for 
every four or five hens and keep 
the nests filled with clean, dry 
nesting material; and if you gather 
your eggs at least three times a 
day, you shouldn't have too much 
trouble with dirty eggs. 

But even under the best of con- 
ditions some eggs are going to get 
soiled. The problem is to clean up 
the dirty eggs without seriously 
hurting their keeping quality and 
do it without too much work. 

Any method of cleaning will in- 
crease the danger of rots. Whether 
you wash them, or clean them with 
an emery paper buffer you are go- 
ing to remove some of the “bloom”. 
The bloom is the coating the hen 
deposits on the egg that seals the 
thousands of pores in the egg shell. 
With this seal broken, bacteria and 
mold can get inside the egg much 
more easily. 

Dry cleaning each egg with a 
hand buffer is slow going. With 
brown eggs, it is almost impossible 
not to leave scratch marks. Wash- 
ing is much faster and when prop- 
erly done should rarely result in 


spoilage. 
Must use warm water... 


The first thing to remember is 
that the water used must be warm- 
er than the eggs. Here is why. Put 
an egg in cold water and it begins 
to contract in size, just as any ob- 
ject contracts as it gets colder. Be- 
cause of the nature of the egg, 
the inside contracts more rapidly 
than the shell. This tends to create 
a vacuum inside the shell and 
therefore a sucking force to draw 
in the water in which the egg is 
being washed. Along with water 
comes bacteria and rots develop. 

When the egg is placed in warm 
water, the action is just the re- 
verse. The egg expands, but again 
the inside reacts more rapidly than 
the shell. The force from the inside 
is not inclined to let the wash 
water and its bacteria get in. The 
spoilage danger is greatly reduced. 

The water must not be so hot as 
to partially cook the egg. A tem- 
perature of 110 to 120 degrees is 
about right. It should be checked 
with a thermometer. The short 
time that the eggs are exposed to 
this warm water is not long enough 
to hurt the interior quality. 


Use detergent germicide . . . 


A detergent-germicide should be 
used in the water. The detergent is 
to loosen the dirt. The germicide is 
to kill bacteria and mold in the 


dirty water. Many hatcheries and 
other farm supply stores handle de- 
tergent-germicides made especially 
for the cleaning of eggs. Follow the 
directions of the manufacturer of 
the product you buy. 


Follow this procedure. . . 


Wash only the soiled eggs. Many 
people have found it helpful to sep- 
arate soiled eggs from the clean 
eggs as the eggs are gathered. Some 
people think that it is more work to 
sort out the dirty eggs than it is to 
wash all the eggs and be done with 
it. That may be true, but washing 
a clean egg, even under ideal con- 
ditions, does it no good and decid- 
edly increases the chance for rots. 

Eggs wash easier if they are 
cleanéd as soon as possible after 
gathering, before the dirt has a 
chance to get set. It is best not to 
wash the very dirty eggs along 
with normally-soiled eggs. 

Soak the soiled eggs in the de- 
tergent-germicide solution for three 
or four minutes. Have the soiled 
eggs in a wire egg basket and the 
solution in a container big enough 
to hold the basket. 

After the soaking, raise and 
lower the basket of soiled eggs 
gently several times so as to make 
the water slush around the eggs. 
Don’t do it so vigorously that you 
break the eggs. It may be necessary 
to use your hands to rub off some 
of the dirt. Do not use a rag. The 
rag will greatly increase the dan- 
ger of rubbing off a harmful 
amount of the bloom. 


Do not rinse or handle... 


The eggs should now be clean. 
Do not rinse the eggs with clear 
water. Let the detergent-germicide 
solution dry on them. The germi- 
cide will retain its germ killing 
powers for some time. 

Do not take the eggs out of the 
basket or handle them until they 
are dry. Otherwise, the eggs may 
dry with spots showing on them. 

One common mistake is to use 
the same solution for too many 
eggs. A gallon of the detergent- 
germicide solution is good for only 
four or five dozen eggs. Never hold 
the used solution over for use the 
next day. Always clean and rinse 
containers thoroughly after use. 

Larger poultry raisers will find 
an egg washing machine can save 
time and does a good job. The 
same general principles apply as 
just given, but follow the direc- 
tions of the maufacturer. 

Here in a nutshell are the things 
to remember about washing eggs: 

1. Do your best to produce clean 


eggs. 
2. Wash only the soiled eggs. 
3. Use water at 110 to 120 de- 


grees. ' 

4. Use a detergent-germicide so- 
lution. 

5. Wash only four or five dozen 
eggs for each gallon of solution. 

6. Do not rinse. Let the ger- 
micide dry on the eggs. 

7. Do not handle until dry. 
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Many progeny per sire 


by H. A. 


INCE 1938 when artificial 

breeding began in this country, 

4,058 of the sires have had 
daughters tested in D.H.LA. The 
number of tested progeny per sire 
was summarized by U.S.D.A. to 
October 1, 1955 and provides an es- 
timate of total daughters sired. 

Incredible as it may appear, 699 
of the sires used have an average 
of over 50 A.B. daughters with 
D.H.LA. records. The average num- 
ber of D.H.1.A. daughters for each 
of the 4,058 sires is 35.4. 

The average production of these 
daughters (143,590) with nearly 
two DH.LA. records each is 
10,453 pounds milk and 411 pounds 
butterfat. This compares favorably 
with the national D.H.LA. average 
of 10,299 pounds milk and 409 
pounds butterfat. All records are 
expressed as 305-day lactation—2x 
milking—mature equivalent. 

The better production sires are 
used heavily as shown by 699 
sires with over 50 tested daughters 
each, 310 with over 100 daughters, 
28 over 500, and 5 over 1,000 
daughters tested in D.H.LA. 

There were a few sires with over 
100 tested progeny before the ini- 
tiation of the A.B. program. Sires 
with 500 and over 1,000 tested 
daughters were beyond all realm of 
imagination, But it has happened— 
and it’s only a start! There would 
be many times the present num- 
ber of century sires in D.H.LA. if 
the percentage of cows tested in 
most states was not so small. 


One in 21 tested... 


About 6 per cent of the total 
milk cow population (23,318,000 
head) is entered on the D.H.LA. 


testing program. Since at best (and 
it is a liberal figure) only about 80 
per cent of the heifer calves born 
reach productive age, this figure 
becomes slightly less than 5 in 100 
or about 1 tested for every 21 born. 
This. shows the handicap some 
states have in getting proof on bulls. 

Actually the state where a bull 
has the good, or bad, fortune to be 
used in artificial breeding is an in- 
fluential factor as to whether he 
will be honored or die unsung. This 
factor, not only in terms of 
D.H.LA. tested, but in 
many cases is a measure of the 
average feeding and management 
level in which his daughters per- 
form. 


sa 
progeny 


Major dairy states lead ... 

Sires with many A.B. offspring 
predominate in the leading dairy 
states. A combination of three fac- 
tors determine the number of A.B. 
daughters a given sire, fully used, 
will have tested: 

1. Total cows in the state 


Herman 


2. Percentage of cows on D.H.LA. 
test and 

3. A high cow population and 
above average per cent on test. 

This fact is well illustrated if we 
compare the states which have de- 
veloped over 20 Holstein sires each 
with over 50 A.B. daughters tested 
in D.H.LA. 











Holstein sires with over 50 0.H.1.A. progerw 











Per Ratio 
No. cent of 
State sires tested testing? 
1 to: 
Pennsylvania 100 12.7 10 
New York 65 8.7 14 
Wisconsin 49 3.4 36 
Minnesota 47 4.4 28 
Iinois 26 5.7 22 
New Jersey 25 16.9 7 
Ohio 22 5.0 25 
Michigan 21 6.4 19 
"Ratio of testing applies to number of daugh- 
ron tested for each that has a D.H.I.A. 


Estimated number daughters... 


In the above table, the ratio of 
testing indicates the number of 
daughters, on the average, not 
tested for every one that completes 
a reported D.H.LA. record. It is 
easy to see why in some states it 
is necessary to breed nearly 1,000 
cows artificially in order to secure 
25 to 50 D.H.LA. Gaughters. This 
is the minimum number of tested 
daughters artificial insemination 
organizations desire before consid- 
ering a sire “A.B. proved”. 

The 4,058 sires with A.B. daugh- 
ters credited with records average 
35 D.H.LA. daughters per sire. 
This figure represents only about 
one-twentieth of the total daugh- 
ters sired on the average. Our cal- 
culations show that each of these 
sires would have an average of 743 
A.B. daughters and nearly 1,500 to- 
tal progeny 

The sires with 500 to 1,000 test- 
ed daughters should be credited 
with anywhere from 5,000 to 15,000 
total A.B. daughters. These figures 
must be looked upon as estimates. 
The total number of daughters 
seems to agree fairly well with the 
actual progeny attributed to the 
heavily-used sires by their bull stud 
owners. 


Five great sires ... 


The first five sires in the over 
1,000 D.H.LA. daughter bracket, 
artificial insemination progeny only, 
are true standard bearers of future 
developments. These sires with an 
average of 1,272 A.B. daughters, 
D.H.LA. tested, are no flukes. The 
average of 11,782 milk, 437 fat ex- 
ceeds the average of 11,685 milk, 
428.6 fat for 55,662 registered Hol- 
steins tested on H.LR. test in 1955. 








Five outstanding sires that have 1,000 D.H.1.A, daughters—all A. 1. progeny 
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gives you more 
Cooling Surface! 









HIGHEST 
eele) ti ic 
EFFICIENCY 
WITH ANY 
MILK LOAD! 


The Steinhorst curves 
give you more cooling surface 
under less milk . .. more efficient 
cooling, faster cooling and more 
economy in operation. It may 
cost you a little more to own a 
Steinhorst Bulk Cooler because 
they cost more to produce, but 
the little extra brings you many 
returns year after year! 






DIRECT EXPANSION 
SELF-CONTAINED COOLER 


Available in 150, 200, 300 and 
400 gal. sizes 


. os t 


BULK MILK 
COOLERS 


WRITE 
FOR DETAILS! 


Also available for Remote Unit 
installation in 150 to 1000 gallon 
Sizes. 





EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, Inc. 
DEPT.76 + UTICA 3, NEW YORK 


Since 1908! 


Dont Miss i¢/ 
INSEMIKIT'S ALL-NEW 
1956 72 PAGE CATALOG | 














Watch out for Kickers! 
Use a TAIL SLING Pi 

Scientific method restrains hind Ce, 

legs of cow and prevents in 

jury to man and animal. ~ 

EXCELLENT for breaking heifers or 


any treaments on hind quarters. 
« Easy to use « no marks or bruises 


| 
hove been odded. 
Geso Vous Wao end | «Stanchion & Parior-types available 
“ With FREE Literature ONLY Pre-paid with 
Money shop Write today check or money 
insemikit / « Dealerships 194 orders. Satisfac 
Available _— tion guaranteed. 
| DEPT. H 


TAIL SLING SALES, INC. 


| 5000 Delbrook Lansing, Mich. 























Average Est. 

D.H.1.A. No. production A. ft. 
Name of sire State daughters records fa’ progeny 

Lbs Lbs. 

Lauxmont Admiral Lucifer Penna. 1478 3066 11807 - 443 14,544 
Burke Fobes Abbekerk Penna. 1306 2705 11466 - 417 12,851 
Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes Dean N. Y. 1255 2581 12534 - 463 17,946 
S. J. C. Valley Emperor Star Penna. 1175 1887 11423 - 427 11,562 
Lauxmont Rag Apple Avtocrat Penna. 1149 2314 11678 - 439 11,306 
1272 2511 - 437 13,640 


Totel and Ave 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard's Dairyman milk record 


sheets and herd books . . 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


. Send for samples .. . 


No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 
APDITIONAL roughage feeding for 
cows on pasture is needed in vary- 
ing degrees. Cows on low-quality, 
scanty pastures require almost the same 
level of hay and silage feeding as during the 


barn feeding period. 

The need for supplemental roughage feed- 
ing can be lessened by the use of fall-seeded 
rye for early spring grazing and Sudan 
grass for summer grazing. The productive- 
ness of grass and legume pasture is improved 
with rotational grazing that allows the plants 
to recover when the cows are removed. 

The need for additional roughage depends 
upon how carefully the pasture program is 
planned. Even with abundant pasture, dairy- 
men often make hay available to the cows. 
If the hay is in a rack where it is handy, 
the cows will do their own supplementing. 

A portable hay rack on skids can be built 


cheaply, and can be spotted near or in the 
pasture being used. Cover the hay rack to 
protect it from weather. Locate this portable 
rack in a shady spot. A more permanent 
arrangement could be used in the yard near 


the barn. 

The bloat problem can be reduced by plac- 
ing dry hay in a rack where cows on legume 
pasture can help themselves. Bloat results 
from an accumulation of gases in the rumen, 
and is primarily a pasture problem. It usually 


occurs on succulent legume pasture. 

A grass-legume mixture is less likely to 
cause bloat than straight legumes. There is 
more danger of bloat when the plants are 


wet with dew or rain. Before using these 
quality legume or legume-grass mixed pas- 





HAY FEEDING keeps up the milk production 
when pastures become tough and unpalatable. 


tures, make sure dry hay is available. 

A feeding of dry hay in the barn before 
turning the milking herd out on pasture may 
further help prevent bloat. 

Pastures can be excellent-quality feed. They 
offer a cheap source of good nutrients. Any 
feed is wasted unless properly supplemented. 
Manage the pasture so your herd can make 
the best use of it. Balance the ration with 
hay and grain as needed. 

Trace mineral salt should always be avail- 
able, and additional minerals such as steamed 
bone meal may be needed. A plentiful supply 
of clean, fresh water should be handy at all 
times. Portable water tanks can be moved to 
the pasture in use. —R. P. Niedermeier 

—J. W. Crowley 





Build artificial shade for pigs 


“a Het weather bothers almost all ani- 
mals on the farm. It not only 
"means less meat on livestock, particu- 
larly on hogs, but it also means less milk in 
the pail, and fewer eggs from the hens. 

Hogs sweat little or not at all so heat 
complicates their living. Their pulse rate 
slows up, and their blood shifts to the inside 
as natural air temperatures increase. They 
pant, giving off body heat in water vapor. 
Air movement over their body surface re- 
leases some heat. Some is lost by heat 
waves radiated by the body. 

As surrounding air temperature increases, 
hogs have more and more difficulty getting 
rid of body heat. When the surrounding at- 
mosphere goes above body temperature, the 
animal absorbs heat. This heat must also be 
given off. A heat-distressed animal eats less 
and naturally produces less. , 

There are a number of ways to give a hog 
relief from the heat. Naturally, providing 
cool drinking water, 65 degrees or cooler, is 
one of the best methods. Providing artificial 
shade is another method. 

You are aware that a shade, of course, 
does little to alter the air temperature, hu- 
midity, or the wind velocity unless it happens 
to be closed on one or more sides. The main 
value of the shade is to shield the animal 
from intense radiation of sun and sky. 

A shade roof made with 4 to 6 inches of 
hay over a layer of woven wire fencing has 
proved to be cooler than most other types. 
For one thing, the uneven character of the 
hay apparently reacts as a block surface to 
reflect the sun’s rays. Then, too, the hay 
probably loses much of its heat with the 
passage of air over and through it. The 


, 


insulating value of hay keeps the bottom 
surface from getting much heat. 

For sanitary reasons, moveable shades are 
preferable in the hog lot. A shade 10x12 feet 
with a minimum height of 3% to 4 feet will 
provide protection from the sun for 8 to 10 
200-pound hogs. 

When you use a flat metal shade, heat is 
cut significantly by painting its top a reflec- 
tive white, and its underside black. This dark 
surface absorbs more of the radiation from 
the hot ground. You can reduce the heat ef- 
fect a great deal by placing the shade on 
grass, rather than on dirt. —F. J. Giesler 





BARNEY FARMLAN 
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silly separating it just after the cow 
day 


spent all mixing it.” 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Graze rotationally 


\\J ROTATIONAL grazing is spoken of 

in contrast to continuous grazing. 

Rotational grazing pays good divi- 

dends when tall growing grasses and legumes 

such as alfalfa and brome or red clover and 

timothy are being pastured. There is little 

to be gained from the rotational grazing of 
bluegrass pastures. 

In rotational grazing four, five, or even 
six pastures are used and the cows are 
moved from one to another at intervals of 
three to six days instead of leaving the herd 
continually on one large area such as is often 
done on bluegrass pastures. 

After the cattle are removed from a grazed 
area or pasture, it is clipped or mowed four 
to six inches high. This removes all tough, 
woody plants and weeds. Then the plot is 
given three to four weeks for recovery 
growth. This practice increases the produc- 
tion of top-quality pasture per acre and also 
helps prolong the life of stands of perennial 
legumes such as alfalfa. Electric fences can 
be used to divide larger areas for rotational 
grazing. 

The newer practice of strip or ration graz- 
ing is a more intensified form of rotational 
grazing. —F. V. Burcalow 





Kill insects on raspberries 


HERE are several insects that at- 
tack raspberries. These pests can 

: destroy the crop if control measures 
are not taken when the insects are found. 

The raspberry fruit worm or American 
raspberry beetle is the most common insect 
enemy of raspberry fruit. Raspberry cane 
borers, red-necked cane borers, and tree 
crickets often weaken or kill the canes, and 
the raspberry saw fly may destroy foliage. 

The raspberry fruit worm adult is a small, 
light brown hairy beetle which lays eggs 
near the buds and green fruit. These eggs 
hatch and the resulting grubs feed on the 
inner parts of the fruit. One way to help 
control these pests is to dust or spray with 
rotenone or DDT when the first buds show 
and again just before bloom. 

The raspberry cane borer adult is a round 
slender beetle about one-half inch long. It 
lays eggs near the tips of new canes after 
it has girdled the tip with two rows of punc- 
tures about one-half inch apart. The egg 
hatches and the young borer works its way 
downward in the cane. 

It generally takes two seasons for the 
borer to reach the base of the cane. To help 
control this pest, cut off the wilted tips about 
an inch below the girdle and destroy. Spray- 
ing with DDT or chlordane just before the 
blooms appear is also helpful. 

The red-necked cane borer may cause 
swelling from one to three inches long on the 
cane. The adult, a slender, black beetle about 
one-third inch long and having a “red neck” 
lays eggs on the young canes. The eggs 
hatch and the young borers cut a spiral tun- 
nel around in the wood. The cane will swell 
from this injury. To reduce populations of 
this pest, burn all prunings and spray the 
same as for cane borer. 

Tree crickets lay their eggs deep in the 
canes in long longitudinal rows. This weakens 
the cane. Keeping the planting free of weeds 
and hiding places will discourage the pests. 
Spraying with arsenate of lead just before 
bloom and after harvest may be helpful. 

Saw-flies eat holes in the foliage and can 
be controlled by spraying with arsenate of 
lead before bloom. —G. C. Klingbeil 








Fruits and vegetables that show signs of 
shrivelling indicate a lack of moisture in the 
air of the storage room, according to Purdue 
University specialists. Dampen the walls and 
floor or hang wet sacks from the ceiling to 
add moisture to the air, 
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What is good 


AVE you ever kept records 

on two rather important 

items, namely, the pounds 
of feed your market hogs ate and 
the pounds of gain they put on 
while eating the feed? These two 
figures are important because they 
tell the story of profit or loss. 

Divide the pounds of feed fed 
by the pounds of live weight 
gained and you come out with an- 
other figure that is called “feed 
conversion.” This figure tells you 
how many pounds of feed were 
required for a pound of gain. 

It is rather simple for the com- 
mercial hog producer to get this 
information if he is using a corn- 
crib or a bin of small grain for 
hogs only. He can make a pretty 
accurate estimate of the amount of 
grain fed. Add to this the amount 
of protein or other feeds bought 
to arrive at the total feed fed. 
Keep these feed records from the 
time pigs are weaned until sold. 

Weigh a few average pigs at the 
time of weaning so that a fairly 
accurate gain in weight can be 
calculated. 

Here is a sample of the herd 
record: 

Pork Gain 
100 pigs sold weighing 
210 pounds each = 21,000 Ibs. 
105 pigs weaned weigh- 


ing 30 pounds each= 3,150 Ibs. 
Total gain 17,850 Ibs. 
Feed Fed 

1,000 bushels of corn at 

56 pounds per 
bushel = 56,000 Ibs. 

80 bags of protein 
concentrate = 8,000 Ibs. 
Total feed 64,000 Ibs. 








ey R. H. Grummer 


performance? 


Then: 64,000+-17,850 = 36 
pounds of feed to put on 1 pound 
of gain. 

Feed accounts for about 80 per 
cent or more of the cost to raise 
hogs from weaning to market, 
so the efficiency of the animal to 
convert feed to pork largely de- 
termines the financial return. 

What is good _ performance? 
Well, a hog feeder should produce 
1 pound of pork from 3.5 pounds 
of feed with hogs that are fed 
from weaning to about 200 pounds. 
Feeding to heavier weights will 
increase the average amount of 
feed to put on a pound of gain. 
The use of good pasture will de- 
crease the amount of feed for 1 
pound of gain by about % pound 
(if hogs are being self-fed and 
have al] the pasture they want). 

A recent report from the Ohio 
Swine Improvement Program 
showed that there was a difference 
of over 1 pound of feed per pound 
gain between pigs from the most 
and the least efficient litters in 
one season's -test. This test was 
carried on at their evaluation cen- 
ter, where all hogs are fed and 
managed similarly. 

Feed at 3 cents per pound and 
a pound of feed less to put on a 
pound of gain makes for a con- 
siderable saving. By the way, the 
best record was 1 pound of gain 
for 2.92 pounds of feed. 

Our purebred breeders need to 
get more “feed conversion” rec- 
ords on litters and individual] ani- 
mals so that such information can 
be used for herd improvement. Of 
course, the differences in efficiency 
are not all inherited; good feeding 
and management are necessary to 
get that pound of pork for 35 
or less pounds of feed. 
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GIVES YOU THESE 
NEW FEATURES" 





@ MASTER PULSATOR 
1 Pulsator handles up to 6 
milker units 

Assures uniform milking to 
all cows. 

Increases production 
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@ MILK RELEASER & 


HERE'S IMPORTANT NEWS FOR 
EVERY DAIRY FARMER — 


MILKING SYSTEMS 


Annouaces New Developments That Mean 
e BETTER MILKING FOR YOUR COWS 


e REAL SAVINGS FOR YOU — IN TIME 
LABOR AND MONEY 


Chore-Soy now offers the finest and most advanced line of 
milking equipment in the industry. Only Chore-Boy has the 
low-cost, trouble-free Master Pulsator that handles up to 6 
milker units — operating entirely on vacuum. Only Chore-Boy 
hes the simple, vacuum-operated Kleen-Flo Milk Releasers and 
“in-Place” Pipeline Washer. These develop t bined with 
gentle, low vacuum milking makes Chore-Boy the best milking 
system for you and your cows. 


© PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS © MILK RELEASERS 








PIPELINE WASHER |= © LONG AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS © MILKING PARLOR STALLS 

Loncont, simple, trouble ©& © COMPLETE LINE OF DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 

Weshes pipeline “in place” ; © FARMER FEEDER STOCK WATERING AND FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
Write Dept. HD-7 for FREE Dairy Barn Plan Kit 


— easier, cleaner. 
FARMER FEEDER CO., INC 





BN 


*Now patented or pending. 
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Cambridge City, Indiana 
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Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
Zero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
For All Types of Milking Operations 


ZERO .T-20 | 


@ may be used as a pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 

@ has a completely round design for great- 
er visibility, strength, accurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 

@ the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
more uniform milking and pulsation 

@ is perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 
you know it's dust-and-vermin proof 








Direct Cow-to-Tank 
Milking with Zero’s T-20 
Here's the ideal goal in your planned milking 













system .. . Milk is drawn direct from cow to 
tank and refrigerated by vacuum in Zeto’s 
T-20 Farm Tank... it isn't always necessary 
to have a special building for your T-20. 
Your present equipment can be adapted for 
use with this ultra-modern system. 


An Excellent Pour-In Tank 
Round design puts operator close to strainer 
easing the lift and lowering the pouring 


“Like Sucking Milk Through a Straw” 
Use your T-20 as a vacuum refrigerated tank 
with Zero’s Super Strainer under Vacuum. 


Draws @ pail of milk into tank in approxi- | 49; , 

Bh ight... Pour from both sides. . . There is 
— moray jean mgood aaa no front or back... The future is vacuum 
—s lekad milking . .. in the beginning, a lot of dairy- 


Strainer... makes milk taste better because 
it is vacuum refrigerated that removes many 
of the feed and cow odors and animal heat. 


men use the pour-in method with the vac- 
uum tank. 











Write TODAY for the Name of Your SALES CORP. 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 621-G, Duncan Ave. 
Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. Washington, Mo. 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 


HERE’S THE WAY TO PUMP /rom: 


PONDS, RESERVOIRS, LAKES, 
DITCHES, STREAMS, ETC. 









DEPENDABLE « NON-CLOGGING + INSTANT PRIMING 

Buy from the PEERLESS complete line 

—> Pump and engine units for 

overhead irrigation systems 
—> Horizontal and vertical 
irrigation pumps; all types 

—> Self-priming horizontal pumps 

—> Deep well turbine pumps 

ALL CAPACITIES, SIZES, HEADS & HP 
The Peerless sprinkler irrigation Write toda ii d 
pump shown above pumps in the ty for literature on type vequived 
range from 100 gpm at 70° psi ee ae ae ee 
or 600 gpm at 35 psi. It is a a: PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
single stage, end-suction design Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
especially built for heavy-duty servi send Martrontlonn Ave., Indianapolis, tnd. 
Pump is provided with replaceable OR: 301 West Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif, 
shaft sleeve, replaceable volute and case 
wear rings, crete impeller, flanged Chock bulletin desired: 
suction and discharge connections. En- 
gine and pump unit is completely as- 


! 

j Household Water Systems [) Irrigation Pumps 
sembled with check valve, primer, com- | 

i 

| ao 

! 

i 


os Overhead Sprinkler Irrigation Pumps 
Self-Priming Pumips(_] Deep Well Turbine Pumps 








panion flanges and low pressure oil NAME 
protective device. Skid base or trailer 
mount with tongue stand available ADDRE 
Economical to own and operate. 
TOWN, STATE 





MAIL COUPONS for FREE BULLETINS > “oO 











GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


= Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents - word per insertion, except for ‘*heip 


wanted’ 
address. ‘Jd. W. Foley, Reute 13, 
advertisements must be signed: ‘BOX 
count as 8 additional words. 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


and ‘‘position wanted’’ advertising whieh is only 20 cents per word A -' 

Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered ei 

2, care Hoard’s Coenen Fort Athineon, Wisconsin’’ and 

Count each initial or group of figures as a word. 
must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. 

Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


insertion. Count 
ght words. Blind 
SEND CASH OR 

NEW ADVER- 





DAIRY CATTLE 


CATTLE MARKERS 





BUY your vaccinated dairy cows, heifers and 
ives jir from the farmers where quality 

\ " GEO I SWANSON Rice Lake 
Vie ' P t 944-KR 12-7 
ARRIVING weekly from northern Wisconsin, 
Holateir springing ers and cows 

“ fa t guaranteed WILLIAM CLOW 
Piainflield Illined Telephone 232 or 
tone 12-8 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers We 
an furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 

fa Cows of all breeds Let us know your 
ceeds We can supply them BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266 20-* 
KENYON Brot! Farm serving the dairy farm 
er for forty years Large selection of choice 
Holstein “s sod «first calf heifers freah 
and close springers service balls, T.B. and 
Bangs tested. In srload of truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS CO Rigin, llinois. 
Phone Elgin 1818 -* 
KEATING Brothers Farm offers large selection 
fresh and springing selected cows and heil- 
ers, strictly qua Dairymen—buying on or- 
der will save y time end money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson Wisconsir Telephone 
414 14-* 
LARGE selection of Holstein and Cuernsey 
springer heifers; slso younger heifers and 
young seprioger cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparais Indiana i7-* 
HOLSTEINS and Cuernseye—Large selection of 
cl e sepringers and fresh cows and heilers 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 

& SON, Grand Hotel tor Dairy Cattle El- 
gin, lilinols (Hotel accommodations). Estab 
hed 1918. Also good selection at Claremore 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 1 1¢ 1-24 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Kikhorn, Wisconsio il-* 
NORTHERN dairy cattle direct from farmer- 
breeders Fieldmen available Orders filled 
T.B. end Bangs tested BARRON COOP 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES ASS'N, Glen rows 

enbuh!, Mgr Barron, Wisconsin 

REGISTERED —& wernsey calves. K. V. PARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 
REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers. Certified 
Accredited. PAUL VAN ¢ LEVE Littlestown 
Pennaylvania 2-° 
CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy cows and 
heifers. Delivered on approval. Some vaccinat- 
ed JAMES 1 WELCH, RZ!, Mukwonago 
Wisconsin 2-° 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsir Telephone 2170 6-* 
MIDWESTERN Deiry Cattle Sale, every Thure- 
day night Usually selling 200 or more choice 
jairy cattle, all breeds Arena opposite Fair- 
grounds Rt Springfield, Missouri TONY 
THORNTON, Manager. Specializing in Dairy 
Dispersals at auction anywhere 6-* 
REGISTERED Ayrshire and Holstein cows and 
heifers. Vaccinated, Accredited. Five hundred 
erds to select from PEARSON BROS 
Avoneyde Farms, Waterdown, Ontario, Can 6-* 
FOR Sale—Choice animals, registered dairy 
cowe—tresh or due soon. Bred and open heif- 
ere—tew due July and later. Also, heifer and 
calves out of AR tested dams, and sired 

by sires whose dems have over 1000 but- 
terfat record on 2x daily. Prices reasonable. 
BANCROFT ACRES Mr Brundage Van- 
Vieet and Miller Road, Swartz Creek, Mich- 
igan 13-2 
HAVING sold our farm in Burns Township, we 
offer eleven outstanding Hereford cows—calves 
by side, four yearling heifers, one yearling 
bull Outstanding «sire, & son of Great Teton 
Proud Mixer. BANOROFT ACRES, Mr. Brun- 
dage VanVieet and Miller Road Swartz 
Oreek, Michigan 15-2 
QUALITY daily cows for sale 100 Registered 
and grade Wisconsin end Canadian Holsteins, 
CGuernseys—top production—top value Guar- 
anteed to be as represented, Private sales 


mise our dairy auction sale. 75 


Wednesday night 


daily Don't 
choice cows and heifers lat 


of every mont LAKELAND STOCK FARM, 
Addison, Michigan. Buy your cows where good 
feeling goes with square dealing 6-spl 
FOR SALE: Two sons of Maria Double Com 
mando No, §48641 one year ald One 
Startine barn cleaner used two years 56 
stanchions water fountains vacuum lines, 
space heater, 4 Surge unite . ADAMS 
Joyway Jersey Farm, Whiteland, Indisna. 
GUERNSEY cows and heifers HERBERT 
CLAUSING, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 14.2 
CLEAR View Farm—-For 21 years lowa's Re- 
a Dairy Cattle Brokers Choice Minne- 
aot isconsin and Iowa Holsteins. CLEAR 
: Uk ted b ARM phone 54-2651 Blairsburg 
14-° 
NORTHERN dairy cattle Registered or select 
high arades Direct from quality herds. 
Rk. F. CULLER Amery, Wisconsin 14.* 
300 Holstein cows and heifers to choose from 
Fresh ae ip. and nm al stages You 
won't find as many good bagged and qual- 
ty cattle on hand anywhere In doubt? 
See yourself HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
Cc CITLE co Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521 14.10 
CHOICE Holstein and Cwuernsey dairy heifers 
from 5350 to 900 pounds Holsteins 15% 
cents per pound and Guernseys 11-12 cents 
per pound All heifers sold by the pound. 
Also a nging cows and heifers Write or 
all LINK BROTHERS, INO Minong, 
Wisconsin 14-* 





DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 


Buy 1 head Holstein ope, let 
ust be top grade, god 
ust 
TH, 





WANTED to 
and 2nd calves 
milkers, 
vase all 
rankiinton, 


bred to come in about August 
tests. Write MR. HALL SMI 
Louisiana 14-2 





ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 

DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 


tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. ©, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 16-* 


LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASCO 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 14-* 


STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION Farmers—Fight mastitis with Dr. 
Hess Clark's Pen-Fz (contains nitrofurazone, 
penicillin Two tubes free with 10 (§7.90). 
Satisfaction guaranteed. KENSINGTON VET- 
ERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, Box 73, 
Kensington, Connecticut. 12-3 








MASTITIS Testers. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY MFG. O©O., Pataskala, 
Ohio. 20-* 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for tree catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

HORN weights. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 
1% Ib... and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers $5.25 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
inary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for tree catalog. BREEDERS SUP- 
PLY ©O., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 24-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 








NEW 7% gallon stainless steel milking ma- 
chine paile $22.00. Vacuum pumps. WIL- 
LIAM REID CO., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago, 
Illinois. 12-10 

REO Star's new, black synthetic milker infla- 
tions resist oils, grease, and butterfat, They 
feel like natural rubber. Red Star's quality 


is based on 25 years of manufacturing expe- 
rience. Red Star inflations are guaranteed 
money back if you're not satisfied. A choice 
of 25 inflation models in red rubber or black 
synthetic makes it possible to fit most milk 
machines. Inflations range in price from 85c 
to $1.20 each, depending on the type you 
need. See your Red Star desler for gaskets; 
red and black rubber tubing; plastic milk 
and stanchion hose; and miscellaneous parts. 
It he can’t supply you, write RED STAR 
DAIRY a 7 » Sauk City, Wisconsin. 
FOR Sale: gee Mojonnier bulk tank 
milk a al stainless steel. complete 
with compressor, in perfect condition, used 
only ithree months. RED ROSE FARMS, 
RD#5, Laneaster, Pa. Phone Lanc. 30141. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


tRRIGATION—Insist on genuine Auto-Lock pipe. 
Gorman-Rupp pumps, Buckner sprinklers. Al! 
leaders in their field. Write for free engineered 
proposal. The best for less. MICHIGAN OR- 
CHARD SUPPLY ©O., South Haven, Michi- 
gan. Phone 252. 6-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 
DEHVALFALFA Chops. with molasses. Baled 


hay. SOHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio. 9" 


FEED BAGS 


pay highest prices for your empty cotton 




















COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, = pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland. 18-* 

GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders—Also 
auger bank feeders—teeds up to 300 head in 
20 minutes automatically. Wet, hard packed 
or frozen silage no problem. 30 days free trial 
Low cost. Write RAILOC ©O., INC., Plain- 
field, Ulinois. 11-* 

KNIVES—-Field Harvesters and Silo Fillers $4.50 
each. John Deere, Case, Skyline, McCormick, 
Papec, New Holland. Most baler knives $5.50 
each. Highest quality. Money back guarantee. 
Postpaid. C.0.D. add $1. AGRICULTURAL 
KNIVES, Baldwinsville, N. ¥ 9-spl 


SILOS 


STOP top ensilage spoilage. Hundreds of farms 
testing this Polyethiyn silo cover prove: You 
in't waste a forkful. More than pays for 
iteelf the first year. Ideal for grass or corn 
silage. Special Offer, 12’ and 14’ silos, $8.95; 
16’ ~ $9.95; post paid. Covers and liners for 
pit and trench silos. Prices by request. PLAS- 
TIC SILO COVER ©O., Northfield, ea” 7 
sota. - 

















FARMS FOR SALE 


208 ACRES —140 improved pastures. 50 cultiva- 
tion, two fish ponds, four springs, $15,000.00 
home, tenant house, two barns, dairy barn 
equipped. Milk base. %& mile highway front- 
age. $35,000.00, $12,000.00 cash, ~~ long 
terms. Machinery available. Reason for sell- 
ing. other interest. JOHN MANUEL, Bonifay. 
Florida. 14-2 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


HELP_ WANTED 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M BROWNING. Realtor. John 
H. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 12-* 

220 ACRE tarm, central Wisconsin, over 70 
head cattle, al! modern machinery, 3 tractors. 
Income $1800.00 per month. Price $46,200-— 
terms. Many other farms from $3,000 up. 
Send for free list. VERN STEVENS, Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin. Rep. Johnson Realty, Phone 
Spencer 2236 12-4 

SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 6-° 

“TOP NOTCH” 197 acre central Barron County 
farm! 137 acres level fields. 
lent buildings: 

nk of condition’’; 40 ft. 
barn with Rann on two sides, 
cups and barn cleaner; loafing barn; ft. 
concrete silo; 36x50 machine shed; Grade" a 
milkhouse; other buildings. rs cheap farm 
but an o ee a £ 7 farm 
bengpins. ER LA & TITLE . Land 

ritste *since 1874, St. Croix Pale,” Wis. 

BLACKBE Alabama, so-called because of 
its fertile biect prairie soil with high lime 
content. Most clovers, alfalfa, legumes and 
pasture grasses thrive and re-seed them- 
selves. Twelve months gresing. No barns re- 
quired except for milking $6.10 for milk. 
Large and on Grade-A sale. 
Write us you uirements. E F 
1 REAL R, Box 

a 

160 ACRE tarm, near Elkhorn. Two cement si- 
los, drive-through barn, milk house, combina- 
tion hog barn and corn crib, large hen house, 
2 good machinery sheds, nine room = 
heme, orchard. I i Man 
other choice farms, THORNTON REALTY 
CORP., Elkhorn, Wis. Parkview 3-3260 13-3 

FOR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 


farms for 


Selma. 





Wisconsin. Fully stocked. Good baildings, 
modern equipment. Inquire BOX 693, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9" 


VIRGINA dairy and cattle farms priced to sell. 
For details write: JOEL M. COCHRAN, Real- 
tor, 414 East Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, 


Virginia 11-6 
STROUT Catatog—Mailed free! Farms, homes, 
businesses, 34 states, coast-to-coast, 3.046 
bargains described. World's largest; 56 years 
service. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Mlinois. 7-* 


195 ACRE putstanding dairy farm. In Lem ey 
soil location, best of everything. 
pictures, JONES REALTY, Radnor, Onio. ed 


FARMS FOR RENT 


ATTENTION! Will cash rent for 3-5 = 
large, modern dairy farm coptamaery See 
acres, located near Waukesha, Wisconsin, to 
a financially responsible and 
farmer who has proper references. 


now operating with approximately 100 head 
of registered sed grade dairy cows and is 








rs Ee 2 unds r milk per day 
--- hands eclacival. Barn 

equi am milking a and = aon 
facil os Two modern houses, one a 
one small, available on premises ; near 
grade school. Farm land has been well 


maintained by grass renovation and heavily 
fertilized for the past five years. Renter 
should be in a position to purchase essen- 
tial farm machinery and ot personals now 
on premises and most of the livestock. Terms 
ean be arranged with owner and possession 
granted in approximately 30 days from time 
ot closing. Owner retiring from active farm- 
ing due to other activities. .Write GENE- 
SER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 135 W. 
Broadway, Waukesha, Wisconsin, or call Lib- 
erty 2-1134 or Liberty 2-2948. 14-3 
DAIRYMAN: 50-50 Livestock Share, purebred 
CGuernseys. Southeastern Wisconsin” Excel- 
lent milk market. Two farms to rent sepa- 
rately, 200 and 350 acres res ively. 
March 1 oceupancy. Write BOX 734. care 
es Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin. 14.4 


FARMS WANTED 


FARMS Wanted—During the past 18 months we 
have sold several large farms from 300 to 900 
acres, but we now need other large farm units 
in extreme Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin. If you have a large farm and wish 
to sell, please get in touch with us. H. E. 
GIL BERT. REALTOR, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
Phone PArkview 53-3272 (Nationally Known 
Farm Broker and Aceredited by National In- 

(Licensed 








stitute of Farm Brokers) in both 
Wisconsin and [linois.) 12-3 
WANTED farm. 3500 acres to cash rent Novem- 
ber 30. 1956. Barn for 80 milk cows, all 
modern buildings. BOX 731, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
WANTED to Rent: A top modern a —_ 
consin dairy farm with baying | petvien 
to 300 acres. X 730. care rd’s ee 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
RENT or buy. 100 to 300 acre dairy. March. 
Have Pw registered Holsteins. “tall line 
machinery. G references. DONALD JOHN- 
Harvard. Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED on 50/50 basis in central to ?~—— 
Titinois, 240 acre or larger Ty farm, hogs 
optional. Interested only in maintaining a 
ood Holstein herd. I am 32, can finance and 
urnish reference. BOX 733, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

RESPECTABLE Irish farmer's son 

C., desires res 








, % dai farm. 0 rs’ experience with 
outetandifig test Holstein herd in Ontario. 
Highest references. BOX care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


weil enabtited = dairy suppl 
exellent South and Southwest . 
available for bulk tank farm dairy pi ad 
ment and supply salesman. Car expenses, - 
ary. and retirement plan furnish BOX 723, 





firm -_ 








care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At inson, Wis. 
consin. 14- 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED pe my buyer for 
(00 acre ie grain fe farm. PAUL SEIGLER, 
‘onetta, 14-2 





ea manager 80-cow 
herd near Plime, Mich 
rn 


wages a at $275.00 
raise racing a at ot 
pe ~hy to become 
are contract in time. Write 
Please no phone 
letter first. 
BURROUGHS, 1422 W. Cook 
Blanc, Michigan. 
TEST Cow Milker—Single 
commodate married man with small 
Ex 


preferred, but can ac- 
family. 


right man. i 725, care Hoard’s 
Fort Atki 

WANTED—Single = experienced machine and 
hand milking. Modern Jersey farm located in 
East. Top wages. BOX 687, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 6-* 

EXPERIENCED dairyman to operate two houn- 
dred and fifty cow dairy. References required. 
ee a aa FARMS, Riverside, Al- 
abama—W. A. Coleman. 12-6 

COUPLE Wanted—Permanent year ‘round posi- 
tion. Man for general farm and garden work. 
Woman to cook and provide room care for 2 
or 3 single men, living in separate quarters. 
Modern house available for couple. Farm 
estate near Mundelein, [llinois. Give full de- 











tails. = care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
13-2 

enenaeric 7 te man as working partner. 60 
cow, New York, | istered Holstein 
i 2% 732. care 
Hoard's "oe. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
WANTED: Working Herdsman, well qualified 
married man of habits and recommenda- 


tions to take full charge of large registered 
Guernsey herd producing | fluid milk on A. 
testing and odern home. Farm 
parm t miles south of city of St. Paul 
at Ju on of Highways * —. a. | ae 
man with us 


six years, leav 
health. W: open. VAN bY if GUERNSEY 

FARMS, R. R. # 1, St. Paul 11, Minne- 
sota. 

WANTED—Married middle aged 
around work on dairy« farm. Furnish 
reference. WM. HUBENTHAL, 
Lucerne, Indiana. 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


eS a terms, soon. Free catalog. 
R AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Iowa. 23-° 
LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 


FOR Sale—30 to 45 Ib. pigs $10.00. 45 to 60 
Ib. pigs $11.50. All good pigs. CLARENCE 
ACKER, Middleton, Wis. Phone 2569-6. 12-* 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


= _- 99c Chick Sale. Thousands week- 
Catalog. .r MPSON CHICKS, Spring- 
faa, Missou 13-6 


man for year 


good 


Route 1, 























RABBITS 


RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, Mich. 9-* 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
y and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-° 
SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill, 5-* 
BORDER Collie ee ht guaranteed to make excel- 
t cow LLAN LURVEY, Dousman, 
Wisconsin. 4-2 
BEND'S Workin. Stock Dogs. Registered black- 
and-tan English Shepherds. Unconditional 
money- guarantee to work cattle within 
a year. Phone 7286. Route 5, Stillwater, 
Minnesota, 














NUTRIA 


— Nutria for profit. North America’s new- 
and fastest growing fur-bearing animal 
fadust Free literature. Write H Y 
TURN R. R. # 1, Xenia, Ohio. 








FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in album form, all 
for 25e coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 9-* 

ROLL developed, & beautiful enlarged prints 
25¢e; 12—35e. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c. Quick 
service. WILLARD'S, Box . ete 
Ohio. 

ROLL developed, 12 Supertone jumbos and pro- 
fessional enlargement 35c. ARTSHOPPA, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 3-2 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BUY Wholesale Save 66 2/3%! Appliances, fur- 
niture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, tools. 
Free catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERV- 
ICE, Box 3338D8, San Francisco. 11-14 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















acrinee Revenue Agent with farm and dairy 
ee 4 keep a good set of records 
handle ae, and taxes for absentee 
owner on a drawing account basis. Will look 
over —_ Operation at my expense. BOX 
735, Moard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 











EE Sees 






July 25, 


New Zealand looks 
to U. S. market 


Meat organizations in New Zea- 
land are thinking about developing 
a market in the United States. 

The organizations are considering 
shipping high-quality chilled lamb 
by air freight to the United States, 
particularly the West Coast. Offi- 
cials feel there is a good market 
for a limited quantity of high- 
quality, well-packaged meat. 

They believe the New Zealand 
exporters must recognize the sea- 
sonal nature of meat production 
in the United States so as not to 
interfere with domestic U. S. mar- 
ketings. The market would have 
to be developed slowly, the New 
Zealand meat organization officials 
say, SO aS not to develop opposi- 
tion of producer organizations in 
the United States. 


1956 





Correction 


In our discussion of Wesley Saw- 
yer’s land use program for 500 
head on page 671 of the July 10 is- 
sue, it was inadvertently stated 
that he gets 900 tons of alfalfa per 
acre. It should have stated he gets 
900 tons from 100 acres, or about 
9 tons per acre. 





Sales Announcements 


July 28—Holsteins. W. G. Relander 
Dispersal, New Richmond, Wisconsin. 
Sales Managers: Robert Koepp, Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin; Piper Brothers, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 

June 29—Ayrshires. Logan Vue Farm 
Dispersal. 4 miles southeast of Chrisman, 
Illinois. 62 Registered Ayrshires. Sanger 
Sales Service, Lebanon, Pa. 

July 30, 1956 — Holsteins. John Bu- 
ford Dispersal. 7 miles west of Stockton, 
Illinois. 60 head. John Buford, owner, 
grogkten, Illinois. A. C. Thomson, Route 
3, El Illinois, and Wm. H. Williams, 
Hunt S Illinois, peng 

August 1 156 — rshires. Ayr-Line 
Sale of Stars, anees ? tate Fair Grounds, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 70 head. Ww. S. 
Watson, owner, Route 2, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 

August 3, 1956 — Guernseys. Guernsey 
Auction, Sale Barn, Arthur, Illinois. 47 
females, 3 bulls. Illinois Guernsey Br 
ers’ Association, Batavia, Illinois. Delbert 
H. Kingston & Associates, Sale Managers, 


Cary, Illinois 
August 7, 1956, 12:30 p. m. — Hol 
steins. Complete Dispersal of Leslie Ray. 


burn herd. 57 head. At the farm, lo- 
cated 1 mile north of Flatrock, West Vir- 
ginia (which is located on_ state route 2, 
10 miles east of Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia). Leslie Rayburn, owner, Le 
tart, West Virginia 
August 11, 1956, 11:00 a. m., DS.T. — 
Brown Swiss. National Super Swiss Sale, 


Northampton, Massachusetts. Norman E. 
Magnussen, Sale Manager, Lake Millis. 
W iseconsin. 


August 11, 1956 — Brown Swiss. Hy- 
Crest Goodwill Heifer | Northampton, 


Massachusetts Norma E. Magnussen 
Sale Manager, Lake Mills, Wisconsin 
August 13, 1956, 10:00 a. m., D. 


Brown Swiss. Ethan Allen Dispersal. 140 


head. At the farm near Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Norman E. Magnussen, je Man- 
ager, Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 


August 14, 1956 — Holsteins. Harvest 
Festival Sale, 7 miles north of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, on Hy. 26. Francis Darcey & 
Sone, Sale Managers, Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both ofield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
and name of nearest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
89 Chula Vista Drive, San Rafael, Calif. 


AYRSHIRES 
























Most ProritasLe Cows 


A Big Milkers +. - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Wrote ter Boosters 


Ayrshire Broadens’ Asp Asegistion 


10 Center S&., 









AYRSHIRES FOR SALE—Look for our consign- 
ments at the following summer Ayrshire Sales: 
Va. Sale, Verona, Aug. 15; N. C. Sale, States- 
ville. Aug. 20; 8S. C. Sale. Laurens, Aug. 20; 
W. Va. Sale, Jackson's Mill, Sept. 11. There 
should be a lot of good Ayrshires at these sales. 
Write for information. 


STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 





THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 


Choice heifer and bull ves rich in the blood 
of free Diamond Double ed. 
Also ball calves out of daughtefs and 
granddaughters of Diamond Jim. All calves from 
classified and official herd test dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best’* NEW HAVEN, IND. 


—— — — — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
AYRSHIR SALES 
EFS Dispersal 
Getanere, Mo. Augunt 15—Virginia Club Sale 
Pavilion, Verona, Va. August 17—North yo 
lina Club Sale atesville, N. ©. August 20— 











~ Ayr-Line Rare Mister will be sold 


AYR-LINE SALE OF STARS 
Wed. Aug. 1, 1956 ™SESNERS°" 


Kansas State Fair 
Because of four years of drought, 
a good place to buy cattle, 

70 head selling. Old and blemished cows will 
be kept. Here's your chance to buy 

1) foundation stock 3) show winters 

2) cows for base milk 4) 4-H heifers 
39 young cows, fresh or freshening soon, 21 
heifer calves, 10 bulls, including the Nationa) 
Champion Ayr-Line Rare Mister. 
2 living national champion bulls and 2 national 
champion cows. 
34 Approved Sires, 23-50 Ton producers and ap- 
proved dams appear in pedigrees. 
8 two year olds just completed records averag- 
ing 10,123 milk, 452 fat, 505 days actual. 


For cat write 
W. &. Watson, Route 2, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Send mail bids to John Chambers, Bob Dix, or 
G. Fred Williams, Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kans. 


rounds, 
Kansas will be 





LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
he Are You Leoking For In A Herd 


Tep Production? . . . High 
Classification? » » « Popular Bloodlines? 
Herd Improvement? 

We can give them all to you in one 
package with the promise of .more for 
your dollar 
write . PHONE - wire 


Oe LS Oh, See Sr. SSE 





GUERNSEYS 


FACTS OWN 


FREE" | GUERNSEY PROFITS 


Your future is unlimited, with the Guernsey | — 
Write today for Sh free 
Gvernseys — including ie etiiee ox 
profitable business, producing and selling nation- 
olly-cdvertised Golden Guernsey Milk 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
602 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE 


Bull born February 4, 1956 


Dam’s three records average 12434—5% 
In 305C, 2 on 2x milking, 1 on 3x. 
Sire’s dam Excellent has 5 consecutive 
records 2x—4 in 305C, averaging 10956 
—580. From great cow families. Also 
choice unrelated heifers all ages. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats, New York 





























IDEAL FARMS |  ......... 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


ay ak Sh et oe 


Ages . aisos 
or 5 ~~ e% 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY — 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Posisened and Grade Females. All 

BULLS. Free Service to Buyers 
. Port Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





able 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey bull calves up to service- 

age. Sired: by MeDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 

an outstanding type and production Sirs. Dams: 
tere proved high production 


Sale, the blue rib- 


700, 800, or Sire Fyn yg i, ook, 

stock you are looking for. State your ing. Horse Masters Roya 
Bite, dered cows with records up to over 10,000 

wants, racine World see for tot out a oe as 2-yr.-olds, 

‘, fer calves tub work for 

duction Herd le bon kind. The Right kind at the Right 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, W 
town, Wisconsin. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 


AUGUSTA 





NEW JERSEY 











BUERNSEYS AT AUGTION || ##*w==5:"~ 


Sale Barn Arthur, Illinois 
AUGUST 3rd, 1956 
47 Females y& 3 Top Bulls 


Females selected for late summer and 
fall freshening. High premiums paid 
for GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
FOR CATALOGS WRITE 
IMineis Guernsey Breeders’ Association, Ba- 
Hilinois, of Delbert H. 


tavia, 
Assoc., Cary, 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseye you desire—grade or pure bred. 
Lee Buri 


ingham, fieidman, at your service, WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY =" BREEDERS’ 
nm. 





JERSEYS 








Acre Returns? 





Kingston & 














NEED A 


GUERNSEY SIRE? 


If you are looking for a young sire 
with good type and production back of 
him, write for our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at 
rices, out of very good female fami- 
les and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
Mister Dairyman, a of 
Dairyman. Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
dend. You will save money if you es 
a well bred youngster and raise 


McDonald Farms 


yourself. 
Write Us 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


Jerseys. 


What are your 


For a truer picture, fig- 
= your dairy profits on 

a per acre basis—not per 
cow. Then learn about 
higher acre yields from 
Write for our 
free literature. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. 7568, Columbus, Ohio 























reasonable 


cation. 
division. 
Farmington, 


BRYN MAWR FARM... 
Bryn Mawr farm has been sold for sub- 
The new farm is six 
Minnesota. 


Announces new lo- 


miles scath and 


OUR NEW ADDRESS: 
FRANK B. ASTROTH, Rte. 1, Farmington, Minn. 





Today 











Don't Stop 
Buying U.'S. Bonds 


fat, high milk, 


CHAS S. KELLY 
Pixy Farm 





From our top cow family. 
has Tested Dam rating of 608 Ibs. 


SIX STAR, VERY GOOD 


Young Sire for Sale 


Dam 


DAV!D KELLY 


Hudson, Wisconsin 














Oo i LL TOMS 
FOREMOST PREDICTION 


Voted 3rd most influential sire of the 
Guernsey breed. Proved one of the great- 
est production transmitting sires through 
his sons and grandsons. Our herd is line- 
bred to Foremost Prediction. 

Breeding animals of both sexes available. 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











Choice registered Guernsey bulls by prov- 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE CONRAD 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound 
dams, for sale. Large selection to choose 
from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. page 3 free, TB accred- 
ited herd. Write or visit us for pedigrees 
and full particulars. 

BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 








Would You 
BUILD A HERD LIKE THIS? 


If so, there are just four steps necessary to do it. (1) Breed your present cows 


to ABS Proved Sires. 
inherited SIZE and producing CAPACITY. 
their full INHERITED PRODUCING ABILITY, and 


(2) Raise the resulting heifer calves to develop their full 
(3) Feed the milking daughters to support 
(4) milk them so as to stimulate 


QUICK and COMPLETE “let down", me thus take advantage of their INHERITED 


PERSISTENCY of PRODUCTION. 


The picture at right shows one row 
of the ABS Proved Sire daughters in 
the Hadley Brothers herd. A total of 
25 of these ABS daughters have com- 
pleted at least one lactation. 


een of these are First 
seven are Second 


- 18 dtrs, 41 


Second 
ters average: 
comparisons: 


25 dams, rec, 


20-19) +374 M. 


Coast. 


Generation ABS. 
The comparison of the 18 First Gen- 
eration daughters to their dams is 


18 dams, 78 rec, av: 8,042 M. — 
Dif. 3.4845) 
+63 BF 


Generation ABS 
10,181 M.—5.22% 
SF. The 25 daughter-dam 


dtrs, 52 rec, av: 
BF. DIM. (¢17- 
+34% +49 BF. 
The experience of the Hadley Broth- 
ers is being duplicated from QGoast to 
1 proves the soundness of 
the ABS Proved Sire Breeding Pro- 
gram as a way to Bulld A Herd. Can 
you afford to deny yourself and your 


Eight- 
Generation and 


rec, avi 


av: 8,801 M. 


ABS Jerseys 
il. Starting with what they had, 
wed their cows to ABS Proved 


Classification average that has 
in their herd. 


family its benefits? The time to start 


it in your herd is when your next cow is ready to be bred. 
ask him for Picture-Proot-Pedigree sheets of his bulls and for a Sire 


nician ; 
write ‘for information. 





AMERICAN 
BREEDERS 
SERVICE 





Often Imitated 
Never Equalled 


owned by Hadley Brothers, 
the Hadiey Gros. 

Sires. 

has been steadily increasing production and a Herd 

increased with the 

increasing percentage of ABS Proved Sire daughters 





Cambridge, 


The result 


Call your nearest ABS Tech- 
Directory; 


or 


FOR YOUR SUCCESS — USE ABS 


325 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, 


Always looking for Great Proved 
Sires & Top Technicians in 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


ILLINOIS 


Studs at: Carmel, Indiana; Madison, Wisconsin; Palo Alto, 


Serving Breeders 
39 


States 


California. 








large, typy. 
305—2 milking. 

















740 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSE VS—Registered Jerseys 
’ 899 I na young bualle and bu 


F rorr May to September let we 
these at west prices in years. Send 
B nore and Imported breeding 


THE ENNIS JERSEY HEROS, Festus, Missouri. 


BrighamFarm Jerseys 








Our Mores Sires Look Most Promising 
ziN rae _ ADVANCER PILOT 
Ca a Progress Report on 
tir g j ers 2 96 days 5,81 
( y 2-2 11 jays 4,52 
‘ ve 2-3 215 days 5.86% 
( GP 5 days 7,5% 
( ve 13 days 8.920 
( vp 

‘ ry I r 25-5€ 
i producer 
fat Her 
‘ ¥ and a Tor t Gold 
: s. ta The next 
lam, t s a Very ¢ 1, Ton of Gold, and 
daughters 


2. " x 98 ” 
Wouldn't you be doubly proud te own this 
youngster when his sire’s proving is com- 

pleted? 
we SUGGEST you WRITE TODAY 


A Re 
Drig Yam a 
f arm 
~ - 


Established 1803 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 








ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 








BROWN SWISS 
| PROFIT MORE 











with 
Brown Swiese have built their own popularity 
Their neistent profitable production over 
many years makes them the choice of better 
dairy armer everywhere 
The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong 
and eurt es cattle sold t go into other herds 
bring niformly good prices Because of their 
heir strengt! their ruggedness and their 
at y efficiently ize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you d Br wh Swies well adapted 
t r dairy farm conditions They are truly 
Farmers Cow Buy «8 foundation and 
y ll soon have a herd 
For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 











Plan for Gala Week-end 


AUGUST 10th and 11th 


« HyCrest’s 11th Annual Brown Swiss 
il Get Together, Friday, Aug. 
Oth 

«National Super Swiss Sale, Saturday, 
Aug. 11th. 


e Annual ag Goodwill Heifer Sale, 


HyCresy” 


‘PO bee 366 J somimerer, som 


ter National Su- 
r Swiss Sale. 
Vicenic at Hy- 
Crest Farm— 
Sales at North- 
ampton, Mass. 
> _ > 














FOR SALE Sr. two year old bull—out of 
a three-time Honor Roll cow 
with 21640.80 M. 866.53 F. on 2x milking. Sired 
by the Sweetness Bull, whose two nearest dams 
average 345 days 20204 M. 866.8 F. Now in full 
use in our herd. Priced reasonably. 
PALA-BARR BROWN SWISS DAIRY FARMS 
Barrington, i., R. 2, Phene: Barrington 1552 


HERD REDUCTION SALE 


Registered Brown Swiss Cows out of one of the 
highest Butterfat producing herds in Ilinois— 
DHIA Testing and HIR. Records over 500 Iba. 
fat on 2u milking cows just fresh or due to 
freshen. Many Class ““VG"" priced right—to 
dairy farmers only 





PALA-BARR BROWN SWISS DAIRY FARMS 
Barrington, l., R. 2, Phene: Barrington 155M2 


Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices—Hoard's Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


DELSERT H. KINGSTON A ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . , . Auction and Private 
Treaty . ve listings "nclude Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also & few top show 
prospects, Fieldmen at your service. Cary, 

Bex 404 Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 

















SELLING WITH HER 
DAUGHTER AND GRANDDAUGHTER 


as 





EXCELLENT 


LUA &. By 
4y 365¢ 2x 19,002 4.4% 830.12 
Sy 305d 2x 13,554 4.4% 801.7 

291d 2x 19,752.7 851.8 

(Reeerd in Progress) 


SUPREME QUALITY IN A SUPER SALE 


NATIONAL SUPER SWISS SALE 


7 AM 


ps1. AUGUST 11, 1956 


NORTHAMPTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


35 BROWN SWISS TOPS 


4 Bulls » 31 Females 


SUPER SWISS—A standard unmatched 
im histery. Never before has there 
‘been «a sale with such a high per- 
centage of Excellent animals. It is 
a_sele of Champions with Champicn- 
ship bileodlines selected from ten 
states. 





AUGUST 11, 1956 


signed by HyCrest Farm, 
HyCreet bleedlines in their herds. 


HYCREST GOODWILL HEIFER SALE 


IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE SUPER SWISS SALE 


28 HEIFERS OF HYCREST BREEDING 


A sale of extremely nice heifers both bred and open o 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


yCrest con- 
and other breeders 


ving 








HILL MANSFIELD 


dames 
1,008 Fat 


Lee's 
Mis 7 nearest 
25,761 





The Ethan Allen Brown Swiss Dispersal 


SELLING WITH 23 DAUGHTERS 


The above sales are under the management of and catalogs may be requested from 
NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN ,SToy 3. RVitt 


ALLEN C, ALFRED, Owner 
140 HEAD 140 


SELLING IN ONE BIG DAY 


MONDAY, AUGUST 13, 1956 
10 AM. (D.8.7.) at the Farm Near 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


a bet bah o> ts oat rooting 
Usin oe . 


testing, showing, and clas 

sification have been the guide. 

Mr. Allen is foreed te sell his herd 
nation 


due te the rr condem 

ef « rtien or all his i 9 - 
farm premiees for the 
largement ef an Air Force Base. 


LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


COMPLETE 
DISPERSAL 


OF THE 
LESLIE RAYBURN HERD 


At the farm 1! mile nerth of Filatrock, 
which io lccated on state Tous 3, 10 
— east of Point Pleasant, West Vir- 
gin 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1956 
12:30 P. Me 
CONSISTING OF 


57 HEAD HOLSTEINS 
24 Registered - 33 Purebred 


There are 30 head of milking age, 10 heavy 
springers, 11 open heifers, 5 heifer calves, and 
1 registered bull calf, 
All cows have D.H.1.A. Records. The herd av- 
erage for past 4 years has been By fat and 
up. The _ year’s record was 12,4982 milk 
~s 471iz 1 

cows, 
Laird has an 
fat. There are 
Roburke Korndyke, grandson of 
Admiral Burke Lad. 3 of these dau 
have made over SOO# fat in first 
tion, Cows and heifers are bred to 
dandale Reburke Lochinvar, 
has a record as a 
12,1902 milk 
Burke and Rag Apple breeding. 
Some calfhood vaccinated. 
mood Pins and Bang’s tested within 30 days 
of sale. 


LESLIE RAYBURN, Owner 


BULLS 


Production: Dams=up to 19,300% miik and 
7232 fat 2x. Sires=with dam—33,3432 
milk 4.0% snes fat. Also lifetime cf 
over 200,000 milk and six year average 
of over 10008 fat. His sire—Excellent and 
All-American. 

T t Dams=classified up to 89 pts. many 

G and high GP. Bulls themselves are 
outstanding. 

Age: From baby calves up to 16 months. 

Prices: $150.00 and up and GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY. 

Write for our bull list. We will have a bull 

that will ft your needs and also your pock- 

etbook. 


THE ELDONON HERD Harvard, lilinois 
DONALD W. JOHNSON 


eee woe eeesooweescooad 


Orms 
469. 


ei alley 
06a milk, 
hters of Cavanagh 
Wisconsin | 
ters , 


“je 


a. 
bull is 


cone by 


average 
mm. 











EUREKA FARMS HOLSTEINS 


Bulls born from August, 1955, to January, 
1956. Sired by Carnation Plunderer and a 
son of Carnation Searchlight. Dams are 
Carnation-bred since 1933 and the herd 
has been in D.H.1.A. test since 1917. 


Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Ill. 

















1956 


Born March 17, 
This month we offer the son of Carnation 
Stylemaster pictured above. This calf's dam, 
Cedar Park Pauline Ormsby, has an an 
record on 2x milking of 15,720 Ibs. milk 
and 697.9 Ibs. butterfat. This is an ex- 
cellent type calf and should make someone 
& profitable herd sire. For price and pedi- 
gree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Reute 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 


(oe 



































HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 


ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 


Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








PRODUCTION BRED BULL 


We offer a very young bull born 
7/1/55. The dam is classified “Very Good” 
and is 12 years old and going at better 
than 500 Ibs. with a whole string of rec 
ords at 500 Ibs. level on 2x mil . The 
sire is our senior herd sire with good 

py hy FE bas 
phone for information and prices. Phone 
Graysville 8R10. 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiona 











CARNATION MADCAP BUTTER BOY 


**Exeelient’’ 
OFFERING A BUTTER BOY SON FROM A 
640 LB. 2-YR.-OLD~ HALLROSE 


PROGRESSOR DAUGHTER 


E WAS born March 25, 1956, is 85 per 

cent black and his Ear Tag No. is B-315. 
His dam Carnation Lola Tilda Walker was 
fi Sr. Yearling at Wisconsin in 1953. She 
mate 16,438 Ibs. of milk, 640 ibs. of fat, 
3.9% as a Jr. 2-yr.-old and classified ‘‘Good 
Pius’ with a score of 84. She is a % sister 
to Carnation Progressor Heilo Boy, “V.G." 
who we expect to soon be a Gold Medal sire. 
He has a 2x 305 day M.E. average on 27 
DHIA daughters of 16,183 lbs. of milk, 592 
Ibs. of fat, 3.7%. 
Carnation Lola Tilda Walker is a daughter 
of the Excellent Gold Medal Hallrose Pro- 
gtessor from Carnation Magic Princess an 
fio Ib. Reserve All-American Black Magic: 
daughter. Next dam, Carnation Heilo Home- 
stead, (the dam of Progressor Heilo Boy and 
&@ maternal sister to Carnation O Boy, who is 
——— and Gold Medal) has a 917 pound 

and a life time of 115,338 Ibs. of milk, 

4609 Ibs. of fat on 3 2x and 4 3x records. 


Write for pedigree and price. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. +86 
Carnation, 


Good = young heavy producing close-up 
or springi cows and choice springing or 
fall freshening dairy heifers. Direct farm pur- 
chases carefully selected for quality, type and 
production. T.B. & Bang’s Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled. Reason- 
able prices and delivery rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 107 years of 
continuous operation. 
Bae 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 
3153-57 Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Othiee Fels Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAlley "1-8024 


Washington 

















Choice high Jersey, and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
later on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B., 


Bang's tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 
vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery. 
» R22, Box 256, Springficid, Mo 


ae eee em ee eee aaa 
NOT FOR SALE — No cows, no bulls, 
but watch our space. Will have some la- 
ter. SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Paganok 
Holstein Farms, Hannibal, Missouri. 








HOLSTEIN 
BULL 


7 nearest dams 17326 milk, 636¢ Fat 
3.7%. 14 pairs with difference + 1631 
milk + 2% + 84 Fat. 

THOMAS TAPLIN SABULA, IOWA 


The Harvest Festival Sale 
OF REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 
at Watertown, Wisconsin 
on August 14th, 7 miles north on Hy. 26. Will 
include top cows—close and fresh bred heifers of 
ve h calibre and rich breeding. Yearling 

bul ah pedigreed and heifer calves. 

Attend this sale for foundation animals and base 
milk producers. 70% of our customers are repeat 
buyers. We sell the kind that 
Francis Darcey & Sons, Watertown, 








satisfy. 
» Wisconsin 





CHOICE DAIRY CATTLE 
— All Ages — 


For Information Write 


ROBERT H. WALTER 
LANNON WISCONSIN 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 





If re looking for cows or heifers come 
to bodge Coun wnese Holsteins are 
raised. first- ed and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred and 
spri and purebred Holstein 
cows ifers on hand at all times. 


Can furnish transportation for any number 
or small. vd 


large or 
LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 











July 25, 1956 





Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro- 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
trom First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Write A. J. Klein. Mgr., 
Box 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 














JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
mere services 

rite, wire or phone for prices. 


CHET pnoe Nam ng Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


MOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation 
or Rag Apple biood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the State of Wisconsin where better 
pure bred sires have been used for over 30 years. 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carioad or truckload lotsa. We serv- 
ice over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘‘Quality at 
the lowest prices possible.’’ 

Services — W. L. Baird — Arthur F. Bennett — 
Don A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
Bennett at your disposition—can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone Liberty 7-3644 
or Liberty 2-3726, Waukesha, Wisconsin or write 
for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 


ROCK COUNTY HOLSTEIN 

BREEDER'S ASSOCIATION 
“GATEWAY to WISCONSIN” 
Registered and Grade Hol- 
steins Available from DHIA 
Accredited Herds. Bred 
Heifers for Fall Freshening. 

FIELOMAN SERVICE 

For Information Write to 
GEORGE SNYDER. Rte. 2, 
Clinton. Ph.: Clinton—6-4624. 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 


SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information. 
ED WEYKER 
Waukesha, Wis. 
63, Dousman, Wis. 




















P. 0. Box 141 
Phone 








WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 

Free Fieldman Service 
Centact RALPH PETERS 
OARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 


126R5 











program removes all 

doubt if you are interested in im- 
ving your breeding le 

young balls our best 

blood lines and from selected pro- 

are available at all 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm 

Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
and Non-re 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own se on. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
7 C.O.D. on eee ——— 
Bang's accompanied 
health wrertincates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 
IR. 


JAY SHEAFOR, 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 














BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
| “THE HEART!" 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.I. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially trom some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 





from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For wSeumatien write: Frank €. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














Top Holsteins-Top Service 
Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 
standing dairy area, where 
/, customers return year = 
er year for more. You, 
ae buy in Richland ‘Ce 
R GOODRICH, 
The Richland 
County Holstein - Friesian 
Ass'n, Lone Rock, Wis. 
Phone 2340 


FRANK LUHRS GAiny cow maAnxer 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
















Glenview 1-1456 








Another Reason Why 


ognized breeding principles. 


sentative, or write: 


Mercury 9-5411 





Successful Breeders Choose 





Curtiss is the popular choice of thousands of satisfied customers throughout America 
because Curtiss offers a complete breeding program incorporating all popularly rec- 


For a breeding program through artificial insemination, call your nearest Curtiss repre- 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 
IMPROVED STUD SERVICE 


CURTISS 


HICKORY CREEK 
PROUD PRINCE 
119514 


“Excellent” aAa: SRR 


Sire of Res. All-American Hfr. 
Calf 1953. 
8 artificial dtrs. 

—3.6%—475 ME. 
increase © breed average +1883 
Milk, $52 Fat. 
Sire: Willow ——- 
Prince “VG.” Sire of 5 

Americans. §& 
445 to 773 tbs. F 
Ctarntete, 


average 13469 


CARY, ILLINOIS 





Oe ee 


FOUNDATION GROUP 


of 18 Registered Holstein heifers, 16-24 
months of age, about half are bred. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Certified herd. 


JOE SUSINA ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filled at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621J1 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
nant. Write, wire or call G. 


dé, STANCHFIELD, Fieidman, Phone 7545, 30 
Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 








used on Burke daughters and 
ty. herd, | yo his 


of the Gold Medal 


eritance for 
t 





Weber Hazelwood Burke 
Raven Ex, 
Gold Medal Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 


Burke-bred bulls and semen availabie. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











7 miles West of Stockton, fil. 





all 2x milking. 
JOHN BUFORD, 


Auctioneers: A. ©. Thomson, Elgin, tll., 





John Buford HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
60 HEAD of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


H.1.R. testing for 12 years with averages up io 492 Ibs. fat. 
TB accredited. Bang's vaccinated. Fer information or catalogs write 


MONDAY, JULY 30, 1956 


Individual records up to 760 Ibs., 


Stockton, illinois 


select foundation Hol-~ 





Huntley, ti. 


——— 


Route 3; Wm, H. Williams, 
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REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


fit thee FARM 
fit the MARKET §s§-: 














The silo and the milk carton tell today’s big story about 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


Get the facts on BIG COW 


dairying — how to convert 


big tonnages of forage into more profitable moderate- 
fat milk — the kind consumers are demanding. 


Send 10 cents for this new Holstein-Friesian guidebook, 
a real help to any dairyman who wants to make more 


money. 


Have valuable new facts at your fin- 











. 
iM 


Mail this order blank with 10¢ today! 


COCSETUR See eee stern eee tEeesewenenetereeeeesers 


Seewerocccedseseeeerseees cesses seeeseeueeesesess 


ger tips on making more milk per 
cow, per acre and per man. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Breed of the Times 


Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


A dime is enclosed to cover mailing and handling cost of 
the 20-page handbook, ‘Big Cow . 


. Big Profit.” 








—_—_———— eee 
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Should 


URING recent months the 
use of certain hormones for 
fattening cattle and sheep 


has created tremendous interest 
among feeders Dairymen and 
breeders have also expressed inter- 
est in these new feeding develop- 


ments. Some even have asked about 


the possibility of some type of feed 
fortification for breeding animals. 

What the future holds is difficult 
to predict. It can be said, however, 
that great progress in feeding has 


been made and will continue to be 
made. New findings following the 
use of hormones appear so rapidly 
it isn't always easy to keep abreast 
of them 

An up-to-date summary on the 


subject was recently made by Dr. 
Clyde F. Cary, professor of physi- 
ology and pharmacology at Michi- 
gan State University. His paper 
appeared in “Veterinary Medicine,” 
a monthly magazine published pri- 


marily for the veterinary profes- 
sion. Some of the experimental re- 
sults and pertinent facts in his pa- 
per are briefly summarized. 


Through implants or feed... 


From an experimental stand- 
point, two methods of administer- 
ing hormones have been used; 
namely, pellet implants and through 
feed. To date, two procedures have 
been approved by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. 

This agency now authorizes the 
feeding of stilbestrol (an estrogen 
or heat-producing hormone) to cat- 
tle being fattened for slaughter, 
and implanting in lambs of a com- 
bination of estradiol (also an estro- 
gen) and progesterone. 

The procedure authorizing the 
use of stilbestrol in cattle is work 
patented by the Iowa State Col- 
lege Research Foundation. 

The Eli Lily Company of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, is licensed to manu- 
facture a pre-mix which is sold to 
reputable feed manufacturers. They 
incorporate the pre-mix into their 
mixed feeds in such proportions 
that each 2 pounds of the final 
mixture contain 10 milligrams of 
stilbestrol. The final feed mix of- 
fered for sale to the feeders is to 
be fed only to cattle intended for 
slaughter. The pellets intended for 
fattening lambs contain 250 milli- 
grams of progesterone and 10 milli- 
grams of estradiol These are 
available on the market as Syno- 
vex pellets. They are implanted 
under the skin in the lower surface 
of the lower jaw. They are not 
removed. However, the remaining 
unabsorbed portions are discarded 
at the time of slaughter. 


Favorable resulfs ... 


Feeding and implantation of stil- 
bestrol to cattle have given some 
distinct benefits. For example, hor- 
mone-treated cattle gain weight, 
about 0.3 to 0.75 of a pound, per 
day faster than controls. This cuts 
feeding time about 20 per cent. 

Implanting estrogen pellets, (5 
millograms), for fattening lambs 
has also resulted in increased rate 


we feed HORMONES? 


Feed costs of fattening steers and lambs 
have been reduced from 11 to 22 per cent. 
... but many questions are yet unanswered. 


by &. A. Woelffer, D.U.M. 


of gain and improved feeding ef- 
ficiency. Feeding  stilbestrol to 
lambs, on the other hand, gives in- 
creased gain at some hormone lev- 
els but the optimum level has not 
yet been determined. 

Hormone-treated cattle eat more 
feed per day, but they eat less feed 
per pound of gain. Representative 
figures in cattle show it took 9.4 
and 9.95 pounds of feed for each 
pound of gain in controls, but only 
7.56 and 88 pounds in stilbestrol- 
fed cattle. Implanted lambs re- 
quired 6.35 and 7.46 pounds respec- 
tively. These figures indicate sav- 
ings in feed costs from 11 to 22 
per cent. 


Lower carcass grade... 


Some objectionable features were 
observed when steers and heifers 
were implanted with stilbestrol. A 
lowering of carcass grade occurred, 
which was indicated by less mar- 
bling, coarser and darker meat, less 
internal and external fat, and a 
“staggy” conformation. 

In the live animal, excessive rid- 
ing was observed and in some heif- 
ers prolapse of the vagina oc- 
curred. It is believed that some 
undesirable responses can be attrib- 
uted to the production of androgens 
(male hormones) by the adrenal 
glands. 

In 9,000 lambs implanted with 
stilbestrol alone, about 2,000 died 
from blockage of the urinary tract. 
Many wether lambs developed pro- 
lapse of the rectum, and the ewe 
lambs developed prolapse of the 
uterus and vagina. In the original 
experiments, these objectionable ef- 
fects were not noted. 

Thus, it is apparent that the ap- 
proval of hormone administration 
has been rightfully restricted to 
stilbestrol feeding to cattle intend- 
ed for slaughter, and the implant- 


ing of progesterone with estradiol 
into lambs for fattening. 

It is stated on feed bags that 
stilbestrol feeding should be dis- 
continued 48 hours before selling 
cattle. 

What are the effects of estrogens 
upon male and female animals? 
Stilbestrol feeding in heifers has 
not given results equal to those 
obtained with steers. Heifers, nev- 
ertheless, respond by increased rate 
of gain and feed-use efficiency. 


When swine follow cattle ... 


It appears unlikely that perma- 
ment damage would result from 
the amount of estrogen pigs might 
pick up in this manner. However, 
farmers have reported failure of 
gilts to come in heat while follow- 
ing cows being fed _stilbestrol. 
Therefore, it is recommended that 
bred sows and gilts not be allowed 
to follow cattle. 


Effect on humans? 


In order to answer this question, 
Dr. Cary suggests consideration of 
three other questions first: 

1. Is there any hormone residue 
in the meat? 

2. If so, is there enough to be 
harmful? 

3. Could these hormones pro- 
duce substances other than hor- 
mones which might be injurious? 

According to Dr. Cary, reports 
indicate that estrogens are present 
in the meat of steers, wethers, and 
chickens implanted with synthetic 
estrogens. It is probable that the 
amount in beef muscle and liver 
does not exceed 0.01 of a micro- 
gram per gram of dried tissue. In 
the case of sheep muscle and 
chicken meat, the amount is prob- 
ably not more than 0.1 of a micro- 
gram per gram of dried tissue. 

Whether or not this amount 
would be harmful over a long peri- 




















“Farming nowadays isn’t so easy—milking and stripping a cow during a 


TV commercial.” 


RD'S DAIRYMAN 


od cannot be judged without try- 
ing it. Assuming that all of one’s 
meat may come from hormone- 
treated animals, and that one is on 
this diet for many years, it seems 
possible, although not probable, 
that reproductive processes in man 
could be disturbed. 

It would take about 22 pounds 
of meat to supply 1 microgram of 
stilbestrol. This amount (1 micro- 
gram) is an average human daily 
therapeutic dosage. Human beings 
tolerate stilbestrol well. Many 
times the above dosage has been 
taken with no adverse effects. 

In addition, it should be pointed 
out that estrogens also occur in 
natural foodstuffs (potatoes, oats, 
egg. yolk, clover hay, soybean oil 
meal, alfalfa hay, pasture grasses). 
Thus we, or the meat we eat, have 
been continuously subjected to 
small amounts of estrogen. In 
spite of these facts, it may not be 
safe to say that adverse effects 
from hormones in the meat are 
impossible. 


Conclusions ... 


It is apparent from this discus- 
sion that there are many partially- 
answered or unanswered questions. 
This is a relatively new technique, 
and it will be some time before 
the best procedure in each species 
and for each set of conditions can 
be determined. There are so many 
variables which must be consid- 
ered, it is imperative that we pro- 
ceed with caution. Among the 
variables suggested by Dr. Cary 
which should be worked out are: 

1. The hormones to be used, and 
the ratio of one to another if in 
combination. 

2. How they are to be given. 

3. Species differences in re- 
sponse. 

4. Sex differences. 

5. Age of animals. 

6. How long they should be un- 
der treatment. 

7. The type of feed being used. 

8. Seasonal variations in re- 
sponse. 

In addition, the possibility of un- 
foreseen effects in man when con- 
suming meat from hormone-treat- 
ed animals cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Only time will answer this 
point conclusively. 

Other problems suggested by the 
above eight points which need fur- 
ther work are the effects on swine 
following cows. 

It seems certain that these tech- 
niques are the coming thing in ani- 
mal feeding but if breeding ani- 
mals get some of the material, seri- 

upsets, especially in reproduc- 
tion, could develop because of hor- 
mofie imbalance. 

It is important that breeding 
stock, show animals, dairy cows, 
and others not intended for slaugh- 
ter do not have access to these 
products. Uninformed owners may 
be tempted to fleshen up their 
breeding stock or show animals. 
However, until these procedures 
have proved harmless, this should 
not be done. 
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Lowland abortions 


There are a number of known 
causes of abortion in cattle. Here 
in Wisconsin and in other states, 
there is at least one type of abor- 
tion for which a cause is not 
known. The abortions occur only 
when cattle are pastured on marsh- 
land areas that have been cleared 
of brush and allowed to produce 
whatever grasses and plants grow 
naturally. 

Abortions occur any time during 
the summer and as late as Octo- 
ber. The peak periods are believed 
to be in May and June and then 
again in September. 

Animals may abort during any 
part of the gestation period, al- 
though the majority occur between 
four and six months. Females of 
all ages and all breeds are sus- 
ceptible. 

Abortions do not take place 
while cattle are on tame or culti- 
vated pastures. This has led cat- 
tlemen, research workers, and vet- 
erinarians to suspect a substance 
in plants to be responsible. 

Research workers at the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin are giving the 
matter of marshland abortions con- 
siderable thought and study. Until 
the problem is solved, the follow- 
ing recommendations of the Uni- 
versity are offered to help prevent 
marshland abortions in cattle: 

1. Breed cows to freshen short- 
ly before pasture season. 

2. Do not breed again after calv- 
ing for at least three months. 

3. If possible, pasture cattle, es- 
pecially the bred animals, on the 
upland all the time. 

4. If it is impractical to pasture 
upland, use “tame” pasture. 

5. Use recommended sprays to 
control pasture weeds. 

6. Renovate “wild” pastures as 
quickly as possible. 

7. Seed down pastures with im- 
proved pasture grass mixtures. 

8. Have soil samples analyzed, 
and fertilize the soil according to 
the needs. 

9. Supplement cattle rations with 
a simple, adequate, major mineral 
supplement. 

10. Feed trace-mineralized salt 
and feed it in loose form only. 





VIBRIO FETUS 


We lost our last five calves at 
about seven months. Other cows I 
thought were safely settled have 
come in heat again several months 
later, apparently having had an 
early abortion. We have had our 
herd checked regularly for Bang’s 
and have not had a suspect in sev- 
eral years. 

We had the veterinarian take 
blood samples about two months 
ago from two of the cows that had 
aborted and had them tested for 
leptospirosis. Both samples were 
negative to three different lepto- 
spirosis “bugs”. Now we wonder 
if we have vibrio fetus in the herd. 

How is this disease transmitted? 
Can it be contracted from contam- 
inated pastures? How long should 
cows be kept off contaminated 
ground (if it may be spread that 
way)? Is there a vaccine for it? 

Last winter I fed out 100 lambs. 
They ran on the same pasture as 
the cows. A friend told me of a 
man whose cows all aborted after 
running with sheep. I laughed it 
off, but I'm not laughing now. 
Could sheep carry the germ for 
vibrio fetus that would be con- 
tracted by my cows? 

Ragland, Alabama M. L. W. 


Vibrio fetus infection is carried 
at time of service, either from the 
bull to the cow or vice versa. Aft- 
er the herd bull is infected, the 
disease may be transmitted with 
relative ease to cows he serves. 

We assume you are breeding 
your cows naturally to a bull. If 
possible, switch to artificial insem- 
ination in which the semen extend- 
er is treated with antibiotics. Vir- 
gin heifers may be bred to a young 
bull that has not been used natu- 
rally on mature cows. If an abor- 
tion occurs, submit the fetus as 
soon as possible to a diagnostic 
laboratory. A negative test may 
not necessarily mean that infection 
is not present. 

Vibrio fetus infection has been 
experimentally transmitted from 
sheep to cattle when cultures of 





the organism were injected into 
the blood stream. Whether the in- 
fection can be transmitted natu- 
rally has not been determined 
definitely. 

There is no vaccine available for 
preventing or treating the disease. 





VACCINATING HEIFER 


I have a heifer that was 16 
months old June 8. Should I vac- 
cinate this 16-month-old heifer? It 
might not be effective but would 
it do any harm or would it be dan- 
gerous to the rest of the herd? 


Tyler, Texas E. B. M. 


If the 16-month-old heifer is vac- 
cinated, she would be classed as 
an adult vaccinate. There would 
be no harm in this procedure nor 
would it endanger the herd. 

The objectionable feature is that 
she would likely retain a high blood 
titre for a considerable period of 
time. The reaction could not be 
differentiated from one that is due 
to infection. If your herd is bru- 
cellosis-free, it might be best not 
to vaccinate her at all. 

Since your veterinarian is more 
familiar with local conditions, it is 
recommended you contact him ‘*e- 
garding the best procedure. 





DOES YEAST INCREASE 
BREEDING EFFICIENCY? 


What is your opinion of this 
statement which we read some- 
where, “When a cow comes into 
heat, insert a 5-cent yeast cake 
into her vagina. Leave it there for 
half an hour and then serve.” 

We breed artificially. Would that 
make a difference? 


Millsboro, Delaware P. E. 


The purpose of placing yeast in 
the vagina of a cow before service 
is to change the PH factor, or, in 
other words, the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity. The value of this 
practice is questionable, particu- 
larly when the animals are arti- 
ficially inseminated. 








HOW 
MUCH 
MILK 
WILL FLIES 
COST ¥OU 
THIS 
SEASON? 





FLIES CAN COST YOU FROM 8 TO 20 PER CENT OF YOUR 
MILK PRODUCTION, say authorities. This is a costly dollar loss 
when effective fly control costs only a few cents per day with 
DIAZINON. 


No longer does fly control mean spraying dairy barns or milking parlors 

once a day or once a week. One residual spraying of DIAZINON 

kills flies for 4-6 weeks. This means just two or three sprayings of 

DIAZINON per season will control profit-destroying flies in dairy 
barns and other farm buildings. Remember, how- 
ever, that good sanitation is a prime consideration 
in any fly control program. 


DIAZINON is approved for use in dairy barns. 
Exhaustive tests have shown that proper residual 
applications do not result in milk contamination. 
DIAZINON is relatively safe and simple to use. 
Cover all livestock feed, and drinking fountains. 
Remove animals from building during spraying 
operation. Keep them out four hours. Do not spray 
animals. DIAZINON is available as GEIGY DIA- 
ZINON 25W (25% wettable powder) and GEIGY 
DIAZINON 25E (25% emulsifiable solution). 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS GRANULAR BAIT...DIAZINON Fly Killer 


Low-cost DIAZINON F'~ Killer bait begins to kill flies in about 10 
minutes, keeps on killing until consumed. Four ounces treats about 
4,000 square feet of floor area. 


To control flies in calf or bull pens, clean pens thoroughly, then scatter 
DIAZINON bait from handy shaker-type canister on pen floor before 
putting in new bedding. ’ 


To control flies in poultry houses sprinkle DIAZINON Fly Killer in 
alleys between cages, on window sills, and at building entrances. (Keep 
baits away from children, pets, and livestock.) For treating manure 
cones, use DIAZINON liquid spray (coarse spray so there is no mist 
—or use sprinkling can) once per week. 


e 
[t) ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDE 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
89 Barciay Street ~* New York 8, N.Y. 


Our Best Salesmen Are Dur Satisfied DARI-KOOL Owners 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF ENTHUSIASTIC DARI-KOOL BOOSTERS 


Mr. HOWARD HARGROVE Mr. EDWARD A. FOOTE 
Timnath, Colorado Gilead, Conn. 


“My DARI-KOOL cooled 1,350,499 “We're certainly happy we chose 
Ibs. of milk lost year... without an an easy-toclean stainless steel 
ounce of trouble!” DARI-KOOL.” 


& 


Mr. GEORGE A. CROOKES 
South Farm, Culpeper County 
Rixeyville, Virginia 

“I'm sure glad | bought a DARI- 
KOOL Bulk Milk Cooler.” 


Eureka, IHlinois Meriden, lowa 
“| bought a DARI-KOOL because 


“I bought a DARI-KOOL because 
| figured it gave me more value 


it is so easy to clean — ! also like 
for my money...! was right too!” 


its fast economical cooling!" 


Mr. C. B. JORDAN 

Columbia, So. Carolina 
“| like my DARI-KOOL so well, | 
am buying a second one.” 
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Mr. KNUT HAUGEN 8 Mr. ROLAND WEISSINGER 


Brodhead, Wisconsin j Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
“OUR DARI-KOOL HAS PAID FOR oe : 
ITSELF IN TWO YEARS — we like 8 Yow can't beat o DARIKOOL for 


its trouble-free, automatic opera- i NEVER FREEZES MILK!" 
tion!" 


Mr. ALEX ZIEGLER 


Fern Creek, Kentucky 


Mr. G. R. WORTHINGTON 


oe 2 ; Brandon, Mississippi 

| just can't say enough good 
things about my DARI-KOOL. Now “| am a DARI-KOOL Booster 
I'm going to buy one for my other 100%. 


doiry farmi™ 


Your best 


buy isa 
ARI-KOO 


BULK MILK COOLER 
Mr. ROGER M. Van WINKLE 


Warren, Indiana 
“My DARI-KOOL is easily cleaned 
and sanitized inside and out... 
and it never freezes milk.” 


Gainesville, Texas 

“To me, there's just one brand of 
milk cooler to buy ... that’s DARI- 
KOOL. My milk is cooled faster 
ond it can't freeze!” 





The ICE BANK COOLER that 
outperforms 
and outsells 
them all...! 


rer eta seeheiiet denen 


Just ask any 


DARI-KOOL 


owner 


Mr. CLINT HERZOG 
Rt. 2, Sequim, Wash. 


“I'm well pleased with the opera- 
tion of my DARI-KOOL. I've never 
had a service call!” 


Mr. EARL CASSEL 


Hummelstown, Pa. 


“I'm glad we bought a fast-cool- § 
ing DARI-KOOL...blend tempera- 


rac Soi 'soeslon cfam 8 Write Dept. 110, for NEW FREE CATALOG! 


ot one time!” 


Dairy Equipment Company - 1444 £. WASHINGTON AVE. - MADISON 10, WIS. 





